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From the Editor 


kK INANCIAL and social problems 
face almost everyone, including 
music teachers. Perhaps we should 
say “especially music teachers.” 
Financial problems facing music 
teachers can be solved, to a degree, 
by attracting more students to the 
studio. The music teacher can solve 
his social problems, again to a de- 
gree, by entering into community ac- 
tivities, and by appointing himself a 
community music leader, 

Undoubtedly, many music teachers 
could tell how they solved their own 
financial and social problems. One 
such teacher was asked to write an 
account of how he solved his finan- 
cial problems, and at the same time 
became a music leader in his com- 
munity. 

This teacher was told more than 
twenty years ago that, owing to a 
heart condition, he had only a short 
time to live. He was urged to move 
to a small community and take things 
easy. Today that same private 
teacher, still with a bad heart and oc- 
casional heart attacks, has more pu- 
pils than he can take care of. He is 
successful professionally and finan- 
cially, and he has made a definite 
contribution to the musical life of his 
community. 

In the account which follows names 
have been changed in order to avoid 
identification. However, the facts re- 
main unchanged. The teacher tells 
his story in his own words without 
need of editorial comment. Here is 
his story: 

“Twenty-two years ago I started 
teaching in Blanktown with one voice 
pupil. For several years I had four 
to ten pupils, and each year presented 
them in a recital which cost me more 
than I made on the lessons I gave. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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It’s time someone spoke out on this question 


The machine age is a blessing, as far as it lightens 
work. But there are signs that automatic living 
and push-button ease, demanding little of the indi- 
vidual, are giving the individual little in return. 
This affects our whole generation. 


For resourcefulness is not born, it must be devel- 
oped. It takes not only play, but work. Not only 
taking, but giving. Not only watching, but doing. 


When families import every hour of entertain- 
ment into their homes, they sacrifice values like 
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initiative and self-reliance and the reward of 
creating something for one’s self. 


Steinway, taking the initiative, is bringing this 
message to American parents, teachers and others, 
through its advertising and promotion programs. 


The Steinway piano helps children rise above the 
push-button ease of the machine age by bring- 
ing into the home not only the riches of music but 
the joys of accomplishment too. 


Steinway & Sons 





HE magical power embodied 

within the means of musical ex- 
pression is akin to the mysterious 
wonder of life itself. The secret to 
the formula of human creation may 
never become the prerogative of the 
will of man—l. 
hope not 


personally. should 
but the medical. psycholo- 
gical and theological sciences have 
provided us with increasingly more 
comprehensive and intimate knowl- 
edge of the scope and complexity of 
the nature of the human body, mind 
and soul and, while it may not be just 
to claim that this knowledge has in- 
creased our love of life. it has 
brought about a greater understand- 
ing of and sympathy for, as well as 
ability to solve. the problems of liv- 
ing. and has. I believed. raised our 
estimation of — life’s 
potentialities. Likewise. a science of 
music 


meaning and 


could serve 
to increase our evaluation of the 
meaning and potentialities of musi- 
cal expression. 


if we had one 


Educator’s Responsibility 


Love of life and love of music are. 
fortunately, deep rooted in the human 
consciousness and their existence does 
not require scientific justification for 
survival. If. however. science can- 
not foster love. it can foster respect 
and appreciation, and these qualities 
can engender a kind of love. To do 
such, it would appear to me, is the 
responsibility of the educator. 

But we have no science of music. 
The chief contributors to scientific 
musical investigation, such as Helm- 
holtz and others, have not been musi- 
cians. In fact. most musicians abhor 
the idea of a musical science. in 
much the way that the average per 
son would abhor the thought that a 
complex chain of activities is in- 
volved when he flicks his eve-lid or 
swallows. Yet if the same person 
could perform neither of these simple 
functions he could continue to live 
only by the grace of scientific. medi- 
cal and neurological science. 

Let us be reasonable, some will 
ability 
that you have or have not. 


say. Musicai is something 
If doc- 
tors were to hold that view about 
good health and if theologians were 
to think similarly about spiritual 
health. medicine and theology would 
be ridiculous and unnecessary wastes 
of time. I believe that musical good 
health—unless copiously bequeathed 


Howard Wilson is Associate Professor of Music at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 





An Attempt to Clarify the 
Dilemma of Theory Pedagogy 


Howard Wilson 


by nature—is dependent upon some 
form of culture which should be 
based upon sound scientific knowl- 
edge. The music educator is dealing 
with the release of a vital expressive 
force. This force has acoustical and 
psychological properties, with physio- 
logical and philosophical overtones. 
He must be to some extent an amal- 
gam of scientist. psychologist. physi- 
ologist and philosopher. 

Music is an art of tone and time. 
Its theory must be that of tone and 
time. The science of tone is acous- 
tics. The science of time is chronol- 
ogy. based upon mathematically reg- 
ulated intervals of time movement. 
In the theory treatises of fifty years 
ago, acoustical relationships were un- 
mentioned. More recent texts do pay 
tribute to acoustics, usually. however. 
in only a cursory and often insig- 
nificant Such theory of 
musical chronology as we have recog- 
nized is truly elementary. 


manner, 


Musical Science 


All phases of music study are as- 
pects of musical science, not exclud- 
ing performance and history. The 
study of harmony concentrates upon 
the form and expressive content of 
tonal buttresses: counterpoint con- 
centrates upon the form and content 
of tonal curtain walls, Ear-training 
and dictation serve to develop ever 
closer acquaintanceship between the 
vibrations of the nervous system and 
the vibrations of musical stimuli. 
Composition affords the opportunity 
of welding musical wisdom to the 
creative impulse. History relates the 
behaviour patterns of musical ex- 
pression to the needs of individual 
and collective society. And perform- 
ance develops the art of projecting 
into living sound, with the help of 
physiological skill, all that is music. 
These various manifestations may be 
compared to segments of a circle, 
each touching and having a common 





origin at the center. It may be prac- 
tical to think of a circle in terms of 
its circumference, yet it is the central 
point upon which depends the nature 
of the circumference. There is a 
danger of moving in the direction of 
unreality, therefore, if one empha- 
sizes the arce-segments of music rather 
than the central core. The average 
music student necessarily approaches 
music from outside the circle. All 
teo eften his education consists in 
traveling around the periphery tak- 
ing in each are separately without 
penetrating beyond the surface ot 
coming into contact with central and 
One is lead to assume 
that the student is expected eventually 
to “wake up” to the fact that he has 
been traveling in a circle and that 


basic truths. 


there must be some “point” to the 
whole scheme. Such a_ realization 
should mark the beginning rather 
than the end of musical wisdom. In 
the meantime the student may be- 
come weary in his pilgrimage of 
separate studies, the vitalizing truth 
and experience, the element which 
can and will give each of them mean- 
ing. remaining a fervent hope rather 
than a felt reality. 


Musieal Truth 


To be real. truth must be experi- 
Musical truth is an experi- 
ence which is heard, felt, thought. 
seen and acted. It is primarily a 
matter of hearing and feeling not of 
thought and sight, Here we en- 


enced. 


counter one of the chief weaknesses 
of theory pedagogy—the inability to 
effect successfully a rapprochement 
between intellect, eye and action and 
ear and heart. and the result is a 
dilemma—the student’s intellectualis- 
ing lacks experiential reality on the 
one hand, and on the other his ex- 
perience remains unintelligible. He 
needs to hear what he sees and feel 
what he thinks. 

If educational practice during the 
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last twenty years has contributed any- 
thing of importance, it has been the 
idea that desire leads to action 
wanting to do is the motivating 
force, knowledge serving as guide, 
even sometimes as curb, to desire 
and action. Nowhere is the emotional! 
force more paramount than in musi- 
cal expression. Yet the music stu- 
dent has little or no outlet for it ex- 
cept in applied music and, perhaps. 
composition, 

\n analysis of the nature and 
function of music can aid us in re- 
solving the dilemma. Music is a 
language of emotional force express- 
ed through tone and time. Its science 
is, therefore. both psychological and 
maierial, We cannot hope to under- 
stand the behaviour patterns of tone 
and time unless we view them as 
embodiments of expressive force. 

To bring about this rapproache- 
ment between expressive force and 
musical forms, more than wishful 
thinking and good intentions can be 
helpful. The trial and error method 
so characteristic of all our efforts 
should never be discouraged, but it 
is often inefficient and expensive in 
time and effort. What I have in mind 
is the study of the nature of musical 
sound and time. Such a study can 
reveal to us the forces inherent in 
this nature forces which when 
understood will unconsciously sug- 
gest how they can be used to express 
a desired effect. What I have just 
described is the way in which talent 
behaves, for this is what the talented 
person does—instinctively. Let us 
then gear our musical exposition so 
as to develop talent—to lead out the 
expressive power — in short, to 
educate. 





This is not an easy task. We can- 
not hope to learn all of the secrets 
involved in unleashing the magic of 
musical material. Above all we must 
guard against dogmatism. Following 
a simple rule leads to a simple re- 
sult. Worthwhile results are seldom 
simple—yet it is not to be thought 
that complexity per se affords 
virtue. 


Degree of Sonance 


Paul Hindemith in his Craft of 
Musical Composition has demon- 
strated how a scientific approach to 
tonal pattern and expressive effect 
can be realized. His theory of chord- 
tension is vital and alive. Chord ten- 
sion is, however, only one of many 
types of musical building stones, an- 
other description of which might be 
“degree of sonance’—i.e. more or 
less consonant and dissonant. There 
is the device of the appoggiatura 
single, multiple or chordal. Appog- 
giatura means something which leans 

which (ex) presses—leading to a 
resolution. The extension of the ap- 
poggiatura device has played an im- 
portant role in present day musical 
practice. The resolution of the dom- 
inant chord to the tonic is also an 
instance of the appoggiatura-type 
movement. There is the idea of the 
tonic or central tone and the dom- 
inant or predominant tone which are 
important to an expressive use of 
major and minor modes as well as 
countless other scales and modes 
which have been revived of late. It is 
no more important to study the dis- 
tances between successive scale tones 
than to study the intervals which the 





scale tones form with the tonic and 
the dominant, for it is these which 
contribute so largely in giving modes 


their expressive shades. There are 
the expressive powers of high pitch 
and low pitch. A study of acoustics 
impresses one with the importance 
of the fundamental tone—the tonic 
or root of the harmonic series. The 
harmonic series teaches us to build 
chords of a fifth and octave, of a 
third and fifth, of a_ third, fifth, 
seventh and octave, and in seconds. 
It does not teach us to build chords 
of more than three thirds. It does not 
teach us to build chords in fifth and 
fourths, which are finding favor to- 
day. We are free, of course, to build 
chords as we please. What a study of 
the overtone series can do, however. 
is to help us realize that chords in 
fifth and fourths are not simple. 
single harmonies, but composite, 
complex—i.e. dual, triple-harmonies. 
thus indicating that our feeling for 
what might constitute a harmony (a 
union or blend) has broadened con- 
siderably or even changed quite 
radically. The conception of tonic as- 
sumes several guises—the root of a 
chord, the greater root of a poly- 
harmony, the fundamental of the 
harmonic series, the tonic of a key or 
the greater tonic of one central and 
predominant tonality. 

It must be beyond the scope of 
this writing to do more than to sug- 
gest. But let us think for a moment 
of time—or rhythm, as it is general- 
ly described.—the function of which 
in musical creativity is left almost 
entirely to instinct, yet which must 
hy its very nature. have much to do 


(Continued on page 15) 
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1D you ever try to memorize a 

Chinese poem? You would find 
it a difficult task, unless you hap- 
pened to be Chinese. 

If a music student seems unable to 
memorize a composition no matter 
how short and simple it may be. the 
reason often lies in the fact that the 
music is as strange and meaningless 
to him as a Chinese poem. In trying 
to overcome this handicap’ we 
teachers often employ a mechanical 
approach that does not reach the 
root of the problem: “Play the first 
four measures five times with the 
music,” etc. The most important step 
is to make the music meaningful to 
translate the 
Chinese poem into English. 


the youngster, to 


Let us assume that a piano student 
in his first year is trying to memorize 
a little waltz, sixteen measures long. 
consisting of four phrases of four 


measures each. Let us choose one 


Eric Steiner of Maplewood, New Jersey, is a 
private piano teacher and author of piano teaching 
material, 
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Mary Vivian Lee, Editor of the 
Piano Quarterly Newsletter. 





Memorizing Chinese Poems? 


Eric Steiner 


with words for singing, for the as- 
sociation of words and music will 
make the composition more meaning- 
ful to the youngster. A _ musical 
pupil will find the task easy; he will 
memorize the piece without effort. 
We are concerned with the child who 
finds the assignment very difficult: 
though he has played the music for 
a long time and though he plays it 
quite well, it just won't “stick” in 
his memory. 


Musical Analysis 


Here is where musical analysis will 
play an important part in making the 
music more meaningful to the pupil, 
who feels indifferent about it, and to 
whom the sound of it is as strange 
and meaningless as the often men- 
tioned Chinese poem. 
should 


The analysis 
include the four basic ele- 
ments of music, namely melody and 
rhythm (the two are closely con- 
nected), musical form, and harmony. 

Let us consider melody and 


WHO WILL SPEAK AT THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


Frances 


Clark of Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





rhythm first. Is our student well 
acquainted with the melody? How 
does it move, up or down? Does it 
stay on the same note for any length 
of time? Does it move one step at 
a time, or skip? Does the rhythm 
consist of long and_ short 
rather than of notes of equal dura- 
tion? Does it have fast running parts. 
or is it stately in its movement? How 


notes, 


do words and music fit together? 
Did he memorize the words? That 
will help. 
calmness of the evening, does the 
music express it? 
slow and gently moving? 


If it is a song about the 


Is the melody 
If it is a 
piece about jumping frogs, does he 
notice how jumpy and lively the 
music is? Do you realize, my young 
student, that the composer did not 
just put notes on paper? He meant 
to express something, he meant to 
make the music meaningful. (The 
Chinese poet meant to make his work 
meaningful, though the meaning 
escapes us due to our lack of under- 
(Continued on page 13) 
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_— has a profound bearing 
not only upon the style of music 
but even its form. Like some other 
basic processes of music, especially 
melody and rhythm, texture has re- 
ceived systematic study only in the 
last few years. The present article 
grows out of classroom experience. 
Its purpose is to illustrate various 
practical applications of texture. 

| very much hope these examples 
will prove stimulating to teachers 
and students in harmony, composi- 
tion, and appreciation classes. The 
idea back of them is to demonstrate 
not merely the basic differences be- 
tween homophony and _ polyphony, 
but the wide variety of possibilities 
inherent in homophony. For homo- 
phony is not just a single style. It 
actually comprises a great number 
of different textures with such char- 
acteristics as leanness, richness, den- 
sity, transparency, flowing motion, 


Edgar Alden is a member of the faculty of the 
Department of Music, University of North Carolina, 
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Styles of Musical Texture 


Edgar Alden 


activity, tension, repose, etc. Further- 
more, texture is not necessarily bound 
up with complications of harmony. 
Many textures are possible with only 
very limited harmonic resources. 


Relationship 


The harmony student often fails 
to see the relation between the four- 
part vocal exercises required in many 
textbooks and the keyboard idiom of 
the compositions he is currently prac- 
ticing for his private lessons. Or, if he 
can see that both styles make use of 
similar principles in harmony, he 
still may not be able to turn his 
rather mechanical attempts at com- 
position into idiomatic piano pieces 
that have fluency and naturalness. 

The present examples demonstrate 
these relationships by building up 
more and more elaborate textures, 
one step at a time, while retaining in 
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most of them exactly the same har- 

mony except for an occasional slight 

modification. Examples 1-8 are in 
keyboard styles. Examples 9-15 are 
vocal. Only in Examples 16, 17, and 

19 has the harmony been changed, 

with the purpose of hinting at some 

of the possibilities that are made 
available with increased resources. 

Examples 18 and 19 illustrate mono- 

phonic and polyphonic textures re- 

spectively. 

The student may wish to try his 
hand at continuing one or another 
of the examples, either retaining the 
same style to the end of the song or 
introducing a slight contrast in the 
third phrase. Only the first phrase is 
given here in each instance. 

Ex. 1. Block chords punctuating the mel- 
ody. (Compare the opening of Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2.) Below 
this example are shown the chords used 
for harmonizing the melody. These 
appear, however, in their simplest ar- 
rangement—not in the way they are 
used in an actual musical situation. As 


(Continued on page 14) 
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The 


BACKWARD 

memories of our first music les- 
son—the long awaited day when the 
teacher arrived, music-roll in hand, 
to initiate us into the delights of 
piano playing. The teacher was 
young and pretty: she had “taken” 
from a professor. and was much ad- 
mired for her ability to play with ex- 
pression. No one thought to inquire 
further into her qualifications as an 
instructor, and if our juvenile ardor 
soon became tinged with dismay, that 
was only to be expected and we were 
admonished to practice harder next 
time. Our secret yearnings to gallop 
over the keyboard in “The Midnight 
Fire Alarm” or to produce the thun- 
dering passages of “The Awakening 
of the Lion” seemed far removed 
from learning the notes or trying to 
move our fingers without disturbing 
the coin on the back of our hand. 
Further musical training was carried 
on by a spinster of French extraction, 
who rapped our knuckles with a 
ruler and stamped her feet as she 
screamed her displeasure with our 
efforts. And so it went—parents 
tried to do what seemed best. but 
it was difficult to 


glance brings 


always know 
Gladys Lotter is a private piano teacher in Alameda, 
California, 





alifornia Plan 


Gladys Lotter 


whether a teacher was really good or 
whether her friends just assumed she 
was competent. Since those days, 
music teaching in the private studio 
has become much more of a profes- 
sion, and less of an accomplishment 
whereby a lady of limited means 
could earn a little “pin money” on 
the side. 


Publie’s Dilemma 


Neverthless, it is still hard for the 
general public to select a teacher on 
the grounds of competence: high 
pressure advertising by unscrupulous 
people, plus lack of knowledge on the 
part of the public, creates a difficult 
situation. 

In California, as in many other 
states, no teaching credentials are re- 
quired by the state for private 
teachers, hence there is no standard 
of competence, either in preparation 
for teaching. or in achievement. For 
this reason, the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation of California has been at- 
tempting to provide a concrete means 
whereby an adequate standard could 
be set and maintained by its mem- 
bers. To this end, the so-called 
“California Plan” came into being. 
This is a self-imposed and entirely 


voluntary plan which has been 
adopted by the Association as a 
practical means of raising the level 
of studio teaching in our state. 
Through the California Plan 
recognition is given by the Music 
Teachers’ Association to those who 
can demonstrate that their back- 
ground and experience qualify them 
for it. This recognition is ex- 
pressed by the granting of degrees: 
Child Specialist for those who spe- 
cialize in teaching children; Col- 
league’s Degree for intermediate 
work; and Fellows Degree for ad- 
vanced grades. These degrees do 
not imply the extent of the general 
education which goes with an A.B. 
or M.A.; they are for professional 
rather than academic distinction and 
they indicate an intensive training 
in a specialized field. 
presented each year at the annual 


Degrees are 


Convention. The exercises are for- 
mal in nature, featuring an address 


by an outstanding educator. Caps 
and gowns are worn by the candi- 
dates who are joined by state officers 
and distinguished visitors in the 
academic procession. 

Degree requirements include ear 


training, sight singing, harmony, 
counterpoint. musical form and 
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analysis, history of music, and psy- 
chology. For teachers who have col- 
lege or conservatory backgrounds, 
transcripts of records may be used 
to obtain credit in the above men- 
tioned subjects, It is also required 
that each candidate, regardless of 
credits, must pass an examination in 
teaching methods, must present pu- 
pils as evidence of teaching ability, 
and must present a program of ap- 
plied music on his chosen instru- 
ment. 


Founder of the Plan 


The idea of the California Plan 
was first proposed by a_ veteran 
teacher and long-time member of 
the Music Teachers’ Association of 
California, Miss Elizabeth Simpson 
of Berkeley, and she became chair- 
man of a committee appointed to 
formulate concrete working plans. 
This first draft was approved and 
adopted by the Association at the 
1941 Convention, and in the follow- 
ing year the first examinations were 
held. These took place at the San 
Francisco Conservatory, with the di- 
rectors acting as examiners and Miss 
Simpson as chairman in charge. As 
a result, six candidates were re- 
cipients of degrees at the 1942 Con- 
Up to 1952, two hundred 
and twenty-five degrees have been 
awarded. A few years ago, an alumni 
society was formed; its purpose is 
to promote the interests of the Cali- 
fornia Plan among the members. Any 
degree holder is eligible to join upon 
payment of annual dues. 


vention, 


As need arises, the State Board ap- 
points a committee to work on re- 
visions of the Plan. This keeps it 
from becoming static, and gives any- 
one who wishes to do so, a chance 
to submit possible changes in some 
phase of the Plan. The present edi- 
tion of the California Plan is the 
third to be issued; it has been in 
effect since September, 1949. The 
Revisions Committee made changes 
in wording, added lists of new text 
books, provided selected lists of com- 
positions suitable for pupil presen- 
tation, revised the applied music for 
teachers’ personal performance, and 
increased the academic requirements 
in certain respects. For instance, a 
candidate wishing to apply for credit 
in musicianship must now have not 
less than sixteen units covering work 
in ear-training, harmony, musical 
form and analysis. Six units of 
music history are required, and four 
in psychology. The present psy- 
chology requirement is for two units 
of general psychology, plus two units 
of child psychology or educational 
psychology, for the Child-Specialist 
and Colleague Degrees, respectively. 
Fellows candidates may choose either 
psychology of music or aesthetics, in 
addition to the work done for Col- 
league’s Degree, which is a_pre- 
requisite. Other subjects for Fel- 
lows study are advanced ear train- 
ing, score reading, advanced har- 
mony, counterpoint, and four units 
of advanced music history. All of 
these may be done either through 
credit evaluation or M.T.A. examina- 
tion. One project required of every 
candidate for Fellows degree is a re- 


search report based on some phase 
of the history or literature of music, 
in which the candidate has done or 
wishes to do, specialized work. These 
subjects vary according to the in- 
dividual interests of the applicant, 
but the topic, with outline and 
bibliography, must be approved in 
advance. 


Student Performances 


For each degree, two pupils must 
be presented as evidence of the 
teacher’s ability as an instructor. 
Each one is to play from memory 
two selections, one by Bach and the 
other from a varied list of standard 
works. Child-specialist candidates 
may present primary or intermediate 
pupils. The younger children may 
play the short pieces from such col- 
lections as the Note-Book for Friede- 
mann Bach, Schumann’s Album for 
the Young, Beethoven Sonatinas, or 
the First Waltzes by Schubert. 

Intermediate pupils may 
choose from the T'wo-Part Inventions 
or the Eighteen Little Preludes and 
Fugues; their list includes also com- 
positions such as the easier sonatas 
and shorter variations of Beethoven, 
Forgotten Fairy Tales by MacDowell, 
Pieces Enfantine by Pinto, and the 
like. 

High school age students for Col- 
league presentation may select their 
Bach number from the Three-Part In- 
ventions or the French Suites; there 


grade 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 
COMPOSERS TO CHILDREN'S AND EASIER PIANO LITERATURE 


compiled by 


George Anson 
(Part Two) 


KABALEVSRKY, Dmitri born St. Petersburg 1904 
Fifteen Children’s Pieces, Opus 27, Book I 
LEEDS MUSIC CORP. 
These short pieces, as edited by Alfred Miroviteh, provide a 
wealth of material for the UPPER ELEMENTARY and LOW. 
ER INTERMEDIATE grades. They are not only musical. but 
provide a fine introduction to many forms, rhythms, and keys, 
and are definitely contemporary in harmony and keyboard 
approach. The titles suggest their variety: A Little Song: 
Playing Ball: A Sad Little Tale: An Old Dance: A Little Fairy 
Tale; Having Fun: Toceatina: Etude: A Little Joke: Scherzo: 
Dance on the Lawn; Sonatina: A Short Story: Novelette: and 
Dance. 
Variations, Opus 40 LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Two sets of Variations, published together, and each is most 
effective study and recital material. The first, in D major, uses 
the D major scale in an interesting rhythm pattern as the 
Theme, with twelve variations and a Coda. The second set, in 
A minor, has a Moderato con moto Theme, and five variations. 
Set One is somewhat the easier, but musically both demand 
UPPER INTERMEDIATE level of study and preparation. 
KHACHATURIAN, Aram Armenia born 1903 
Adventures of Ivan (8 Pieces for Students) 
LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Another fascinating collection of INTERMEDIATE level pieces 
by one of the foremost Soviet composers of today. These pieces 
are original in mood, harmonization and style. with a certain 
humorous touch as well. Carefully edited, annotated, and 
pedaled by Alfred Miroviteh. Individual titles are: Ivan Sings 
(Andantino): Ivan Can't Go Out Today: Ivan is Ill: Ivan 
Goes to a Party: Ivan is Very Busy (Etude): Ivan and Natasha: 
Ivan’s Hobbyhorse: and A Tale of Strange Lands. 
KODALY, Zoltan Hungary born 1882 
Children’s Dances BOOSEY & HAWKES 
A compatriot of Bartok offers a fascinating set of danees based 
upon Hungarian folk-tunes. They are twelve in number, and 
while all are notated in the key of C. all are actually written 
on the PENTATONIC seale, using only Black Keys. Some are 
to be played a semitone higher than written. others a semitone 
lower. Besides their rhythmic and folk characteristics. these 
pieces offer training in half-step transposition as well. Most of 
them take considerable technical development. and good octave 
stretches. INTERMEDIATE and beyond. 
KRAMER, A. Walter U.S.A. born 1890 
Epilogue CARL FISCHER 
5/4 and 6/4. Mixolydian mode Very Slowly. sustained 
UPPER INTERMEDIATE 
\ lovely melody with full, rich harmonization. Excellent train- 
ing for the less common meters, with careful pedaling essen- 
tial, and the wide-spaced chords of tenths sound best if not 
broken. A sustained and quiet mood picture. 
LANCEN, Serge contemporary French 
Domino (Suite Fantasque) HINRICHSEN Edition No. 57 
\ deliberately amusing and light Suite in contemporary French 
style. The five numbers are diverting, rhythmical, and colorful, 
and a welcome contrast to our native Jazz. The titles and music 
suggest that a sense of humor is essential to effective under- 
standing and performance: Entree: Tango: Guinguette: Fu- 
misterie: and Music Hall. 
LEVINE, Henry contemporary U.S.A. 
Let's Go Modern THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
4/4 C major Playfully, not too loud Very Easy 
With apologies to “London Bridge” and to modernists with a 
sense of humor, the composer offers an amusing version of the 
well-known folk-tune, with three “modern” variations and one 
“straight” performance. 





George Anson is Head of the Piano Department, Texas Wesleyan Collese 
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LIST, George contemporary U.S.A. 
Music for Children ; 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Eight highly original pieces in the contemporary idiom for 
the modern teacher and the modern child. Titled: On the 
Water: The Discontented Cow; The Factory; Mandarin March; 
Follow the Leader; Day Dream: Blue Gray Fog; Square Dance. 
Excellent introduction to the world of contemporary sounds, 
musically speaking. Imagination essential, and INTERMEDI- 
ATE technic required. 
McKAY, George Frederick U.S.A. born 1899 
Hi-Way Scene OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
1/4. € major Allegro moderato, ritmico UPPER ELEM. 
The emphasis is on the rhythmic drive and urgency of a traftic 
scene. Best played quite strictly, rather staccato, with little 
expression. 
MENASCE, Jacques de Austria born 1905 
Five Fingerprints ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 
Five one-page sketches utilizing contemporary keyboard technic 
and harmony. A fine recital group, with no titles, but contrast- 
ing styles and tempos; Vivace: Tempo di Mazurka; Allegro; 
Sostenuto; and Allegro assai. At least UPPER INTERMEDI.- 
ATE technic and background required. 
MILHAUD, Darius France born 1892 
The Household Muse ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 
One of the foremost contemporary composers, and one of the 
most prolific and versatile, with a volume of fifteen one and 
two-page pieces devoted to everyday affairs. A good con- 
temporary background is essential to proper performance of 
these excellent pieces. Published completely as a Set, and also 
in three separate volumes with the fascinating ttiles divided 
as follows: Volume I—My Own: The Awakening: Household 
Cares: Poetry; and Cooking. Volume Il—Flowers in the 
House: Laundry: Musie Together: The Son Who Paints: and 
The Cat. Volume Il]]—Fortune Telling: Nursing the Sick: 
Sweetness of the Evenings: Reading at Night: and Gratitude 
of the Muse. 
Recording: 
The composer on COLUMBIA ML 4305. ; 
Touches Blanches (White Keys} CARL FISCHER 
3/4 C major Animate UPPER ELEMENTARY 
\ charming and delightful Waltz, using ONLY the White Keys. 
Touches Noires (Black Keys) CARL FISCHER 
$4 G flat major (with 5 flats signature) Moderato 
ULPPER ELEMENTARY 
ONLY the black keys, and an excellent introduction to the 
Pentatonie scale. Careful pedaling and a sensitive interpreta- 
tion are essential. 
Recording: 
Pressler on MGM E—3010. 
MOMPOL, Frederic born Spain 1905 
Scenes d’Enfants SALABERT, Paris 
Five charming, atmospheric, and impressionistic sketches of 
“Scenes from Childhood.” though not children’s pieces. The 
notation is rather original. with its absence of continuous bar- 
lines, meter indications, and individual accidentals. though 
quite logical when one gets accustomed to it. The final number, 
“Young Girls in the Garden,” is particularly lovely, even as 
a separate number. UPPER INTERMEDIATE. 
MOORE, Douglas U.S.A. born 1893 
Careful Etta CARL FISCHER 
3/4 F major Minuet tempo EARLY INTERMEDIATE 
\ delightful Minuet for the modern child who likes a bit of 
humor. Note how Etta, in spite of her care, nearly trips, and 
not once but twice! . 
Fiddlin’ Joe CARL FISCHER 
2/4. G major Moderate tempo UPPER ELEMENTARY 
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In the characteristic spirit and style of a folk-dance. The 
melodic phrases need especial attention in performance. 
Grievin’ Annie CARL FISCHER 
2/4. C major Andante espressivo 
LOWER INTERMEDIATE 
A sad and expressive song in the style of the sad ballad-songs 
in American and English folk music. Considerable use of 
major and minor thirds, and both hands play throughout in the 
Treble clef. 
OHLSON, Marion contemporary U.S.A. 
Marche J. FISCHER 
2/4 G major With spirit LOWER INTERMEDIATE 
Major and minor seconds add a touch of dissonance to this 
brisk littke March. Occasional drum-roll figures for the Left 
Hand. An excellent Recital piece. 
PASCAL, Claude contemporary French 
Toccata pour Piano 
DURAND, Paris (ELKAN-VOGEL, INC.) 
2/4 F major Vivace EARLY ADVANCED 
A top-notch modern Toccata, fine concert material by a con- 
temporary French composer. Sounds more difficult than it 
actually is, though the Coda will take practice. 
PERSICHETTI, Vincent U.S.A. born 1915 
Serenade No. 2, Opus 2 ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC, 
Tune - Strum - Pluck 
Three brief (two-page) sketches of atonal charm, a fine intro- 
duction to contemporary style, and excellent Recital material. 
Care with the dynamics and subtle phrasing are essential. 
LATE INTERMEDIATE. 
PINTO, Octavio Brazil 20th century 
Children’s Festival G. SCHIRMER 
\ little Suite of five numbers, somewhat easier than the better- 
known “Scenas Infantis.”. The late Brazilian composer was 
the husband of the great pianist, Guiomar Novaes. Titles are: 
Prelude: Minuet; Little March; Serenade: and Playing 
Marbles. INTERMEDIATE. 
PISK, Paul A. born Vienna 1893 
From Old Mexicale CARL FISCHER 
3/4 No key signature Andante EARLY INTERMEDIATE 
Graceful musie with Right Hand melodic phrases of irregular 
length against a staccato Left Hand accompaniment. 
From the Ozarks CARL FISCHER 
2/4. A minor Allegretto mosso 
EARLY INTERMEDIATE 
Lively folk-tune style with a contrasting expressive Andante as 
a middle section. “Mountain music” on a high musical level. 
POULENG(, Francis born Paris 1899 
Mouvements Perpetuels J. and W. CHESTER, London 


Piano music of wit and charm, immensely popular ever since 
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publication (1918). The revised Edition (1939) should replace 
older copies in pianist’s libraries. Style sense and humor are 
essential for performance. EARLY ADVANCED. 
Recording: 
By the composer on COLUMBIA ML 4399 
Grant Johannessen on CONCERT HALL CHS 1181 
PROKOFIEFF, Serge born Russia 1891—died 1953 
Music for Children, Opus 65 - 
LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Superb teaching material by a great contemporary composer 
is found in this litthke volume of 12 pieces. Rather than being 
written “down” to a child’s level, this is original musie which 
respects the child’s imagination and technical possibilities. 
EARLY INTERMEDIATE upwards. 
The titles aptly fit the music: Morning; Promenade; Fairy 
Tale; Tarantella; Regrets; Waltz; Parade of the Grasshoppers: 
Rain and the Rainbow; Tag; March; Evening; and Moonlit 
Meadows. 
Recording: 
Selections by Pressler on MGM E-3010 
Tales of the Old Grandmother, Opus 31 ; 
LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Musie of poetry and charm, these four short compositions are 
rather alike in their tender and introspective mood, though 
continuously interesting. No individual titles, At least UPPER 
INTERMEDIATE, 
Recording: 
Andor Foldes on VOX 6590 
PROKOFIEFF IS EASY! 
THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
Compiled, edited, and arranged by Denes Agay 
An excellent introduction to the keyboard and other music of 
Prokofieff. Seven of the twelve short pieces are from the 
“Music for Children” volume above, and many of these little 
pieces have been revised and arranged so to be somewhat sim- 
pler than the originals, making them available for use with 
younger pianists, 
Also included are Themes from “Peter and the Wolf,” the 
Gavotte from the “Classical Symphony,” the Larghetto move- 
ment from the same work, the March from “The Love of Three 
Oranges,” and the Dance Populaire from the ballet, “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Thus these latter pieces give a sampling of some 
of Prokofieff’s most popular music in other forms. 
REVUELTAS, Silvestre MEXICO born 1899—died 1940 
Allegro CARL FISCHER 
6/8 Polytonal UPPER INTERMEDIATE 
Polytonality and polyrhythms combined in a fascinating study. 
The Right Hand uses no key signature, the Left Hand always 
three flats. Also, the Left Hand persists in a 6/8 meter, while 
the Right varies from 6/8 to 3/4. A splendid musical puzzle. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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HRISTMAS is a_ widely cele- 

brated festival. While to each 
people it has a particular religious 
and secular significance in its ob- 
servance, in one respect all people 
can join in the Christmas celebra- 
tion, Christmas carols, like other 
kinds of music, have a way of spill- 
ing over national boundaries so that 
when we sing, “Deck the hall with 
boughs of ivy,” we do not necessarily 
label it “Welsh” in our thoughts. 
Countless times have we sung carols 
whose origins are found in the music 
literature of the peoples throughout 
the world, yet we may still ask, “Do 
we have any carols which are par- 
ticular to our own country?” 

In early colonial days Christmas 
was celebrated in accordance with 
the customs of the country from 
which the settlers came. Whatever 
carols were used were the traditional 
ones from the mother country, or 
variants of the old melodies and 
words which later developed. In 
time new carols were written to ex- 
press the Christmas spirit, but there 
was a difference hetween the very old 
and the new ones. 
at one time meant to dance in a 
ring. 


The word “carol” 


Later it came to mean a song 
of joy which was accompanied by a 
dance. This song bore characteris- 
tics that related it to the dance. but 
by the nineteenth century it had been 
replaced by a type which might be 
called more properly a carol hymn. 

Not much in the way of Christmas 
music could be expected from the 
early New England colonists, since 
the observance of the event in Eng- 
land had been prohibited by 1652. 
Seven years later in Massachusetts a 
law was passed which forbade the 
observance of any such days as 
Christmas. The law was repealed in 
1681, but its effect lasted for a much 
longer period of time. In fact it is 
not until 1778 that we find a few 
carols, including a setting of “A 
Virgin Unspotted” in The Singing 
Vaster’s Assistant published by Wil- 
liam Billings. 

In the Dutch Colonies, especially 
in New York, the celebration of the 
Christmas season was _ particularly 
festive. These settlers brought from 
their homeland their Christmas cus- 
toms and traditions among which was 
the tradition of St. Nicholas. Many 
people do not know that St, Nicholas 
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Helen J. Bean 


was a person who actually lived. He 
was born in the city of Patros in 
Asia Minor and later became the 
Archbishop of Myra. Throughout 
his life Nicholas was known for his 
kind and generous acts. After his 
death on December 6, 343, because 
of his fame as a gift giver and his 
kindness, it became the custom to 
give gifts on his saint day, Decem- 
ber 6th. Since gifts were given on 
both St. Nicholas Day and Christmas, 
he eventually became associated with 
the celebration of Christmas. In this 
country St. Nicholas became Santa 
Claus. In two American secular 
carols, “Jolly Old Saint Nicholas” 
and “Up on the Housetop.” we learn 
just what Santa Claus does in the 
United States on Christmas eve. It 
is unfortunate that we do not know 
the composers of these two carols. 


Folk Carols 


In the South within recent years 
many folk carols have been dis- 
covered which for the most part 
come from English sources. Dr. John 
Jacob Niles has published The Anglo- 
American Carol Study Book which 
contains some of the carols he has 
collected in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. It is interesting to com- 
pare the versions traditional in the 
United States with those traditional 
in England. Among these carols are 
“The Cherry Tree Carol,” the melody 
of which originated in England dur- 
ing the 18th century, and “Lulle 
Lullay.” variant of the “Coventry 
Carol” which is over four hundred 
years old, 

Again from the South, the Negroes 
gave expression to the spirit of the 
Christmas. season through several 
Christmas hymns. They have used 
the Nativity theme in these songs to 
create such carols as “Rise Up, 


Shepherd, and Follow” and “Behold 





the Star.” Set to a rather ordinary 
tune “Go, Tell It on the Mountains” 
is lifted above the commonplace by 
the power of its words. 

Since dancing and singing were 
combined in all festivals before the 
birth of Christ. it is not strange that 
at a later time they should be used 
together in celebration of Christmas. 
The Spanish church-fathers hundreds 
of years ago influenced the American 
Indians of the Southwest in marking 
the Christmas Today the 
Pueble Indians continue the custom 
on Christmas eve of dancing and 
singing in the church. 
songs are those adapted from old 
Spanish Christmas “Hoya 
Hoya” is an illustration of a genuine 
old Pueblo dance-song used in their 
celebration. 

Carols which we can truly call our 
own began to appear in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. They in 
their turn, having become well-loved, 


season, 


Among their 


songs. 


are sung now in other countries. In 
1850 Dr. Edmund Sears, a Unitarian 
minister and poet. wrote “It Came 
Upon The Midnight Clear.” The 
carol-tune was written by Richard 
S. Willis, a musician of Boston. “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are” was com- 
posed in 1857 by Dr, John Henry 
Hopkins, Jr.. rector of Christ Church 
(Episcopal). Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. This carol, in common with 
many of the old carols, is based on a 
legend. The theme is the search of 
the three kings. Melchior, Caspar, 
and Balthazar, guided by the Star of 
Bethlehem, for the new-born King in 
order to pay homage unto Him. 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem” was 
written for a Sunday School Christ- 
mas festival in 1868 by Phillips 
Brooks, rector of Holy Trinity Epis- 
copal Church in Philadelphia. Three 
years earlier Dr. Brooks had visited 
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by Robert E. Page 


“The Unifying Forces in Music 
Instruction” was the convention 
theme of the fourth annual meeting 
of the New Mexico Music Teachers 
Association held on the campus of 
New Mexico College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts, Las Cruces, on 
October 3-5, 1954. 

According to Robert Page, Eastern 
New Mexico University, Portales, 
oulgoing president, the convention 
was the most “informative and de- 
manding of participation we have 
ever had.” 

Addresses and forum discussions 
centered around the convention 
theme, each one stressing one par- 
ticular phase of music instruction. 
The final forum, which tried to 
weave all of the preceding thoughts 
into one overall picture was con- 
ducted by Mr. Carl Jacobs, New 
Mexico A & M Chairman of the De- 
partment of Music; Dr. Byrdis Dan- 
felser, President of the Danfelser 
School of Music, Albuquerque; Mrs. 
Virginia LaPine, public school music 
coordinator, Albuquerque’ city 
schools; and Dr. Hugh Miller, Dean, 
Department of Music, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
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Included in the list of outstanding 
addresses were “Psychology as a 
Vital Force in Music Instruction,” 
Dr. Max Leach, Head, Department of 
Psychology, Abilene Christian Col- 
lege, Abilene, “Dealer- 
Teacher Relationship in Music In- 
struction,” Bernie May, owner of 
May’s Music Company, Albuquer- 
que; “The Place of the Private 
Teacher in Music Education,” 
Charles E. Brown, Randolph Music 
Studio, Albuquerque; “Reflections of 
the One Who Pays the Bill,” Mrs. 
Heck Harris, Portales. 


Texas: 


Concerts 


Concerts included programs by the 
Sagebrush Symphonettes of Tularosa, 
directed by Mrs. Ruthena King: a 
concert by the music faculty of New 
Mexico A & M, Roma Johnson, 
pianist, Oscar Butler, baritone. and 
Roman Tross, clarinetist; a concert 
by the Las Cruces High School Band, 
Gregg Randall, president af the New 
Mexico Music Education Association, 
conductor; a recital by members of 
the University of New Mexico faculty, 
Dr. Charles Hummer, tenor, George 
Robert, Morton Shenfeld. 
pianist; a piano concert by Miss 
Kathryn Ponsford of the El Paso 
McDowell Club; and a final concert 
by the Madrigal Singers of Eastern 
New Mexico University, Robert E. 
Page, Conductor. 

Winners of our state auditions 
were presented. The Young Artists 
Division winner was Miss Carole 
Holmes, soprano, Albuquerque, and 
the runner-up was David Ivey, bass, 
Las Cruces. In the high school divi- 
sion were piano winner Altha Ruth 
Young, Hope and Jim Benvenute, ac- 
cordionists, Albuquerque. 

New Officers of the state organiza- 


pianist, 








tion are Eloise Daniels (Mrs. Fred), 
Las Cruces, president; Dr, Hugh Mil- 
ler, University of New Mexico, vice- 
president; Carl Jacobs, New Mexico 
A & M, secretary; and Charles EF. 
Brown, Albuquerque, treasurer. 
Outgoing officers are Robert E. 
Page, president; Eloise Daniels, vice- 
president; Cecilia Case, Clovis, secre- 


tary. 
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by Helena T. Smith 


Washington State Music Teachers 
Association held its ninth biennial 
convention on the campus of the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound in Tacoma from 
August 3 to 6, 1954, 

Preceding the formal opening of 
the convention the members enjoyed 
a three-hour luxury cruise on Puget 
Sound, followed by dinner at the 
Top of the Ocean dining room. 

The convention program contained 
an outstanding of Master 
Classes in piano, voice, and strings 
as well as a special session in teach- 
ing piano to younger students. 

Robert Goldsand, internationally 
famous pianist, was the piano clini- 
cian presenting three Master Classes 
on the scope and development of © 
twentieth century piano music. Mr. 
Goldsand also appeared in recital to 
a capacity audience playing a pro- 
gram of etudes from the modern and 
romantic composers, 

Mr. William Vennard, chairman 
of the voice department of the Uni- 
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versity of Southern California, was 
clinician for the voice Master Classes. 
Mr. Vennard also appeared in recital, 
presenting an outstanding program 
devoted to the works of Hugo Wolf. 

Miss Eva Heinitz, associate profes- 
sor at the University of Washington, 
was clinician of the string Master 
Classes. Great interest was shown in 
the discussion of “String Problems of 
the Northwest,” and technics of 
teaching and performance. 

Another convention highlight was 
the appearance of Dr, Louise Grant 
of the Boston Music Company. She 
conducted classes concerning the 
teaching of piano to all ages of stu- 
dents. the choice of materials. and the 
emotional and psychological needs 
of children. 

Other outstanding events were the 
performance of the Sonata for Violin 
and Piano by Burrill Phillips played 
by John Howard Walters. violinist, 
and Carl Svedberg. pianist. and the 
appearance of Gwendolyn Mines 
Remy. Seattle pianist. playing the 
Sonata for Piano, Op. 26, by Bar- 
ber. Also of great interest were the 
two lecture—recitals, “Meet North- 
west Music,” presented by Stephen 
Balogh of Seattle. 

Henrietta McElhany of Spokane, 
president of the Association, presided 
at the formal luncheon and at all 
business meetings. The convention 
closed with the election of new of- 
ficers. They are John T. Moore. 
Seattle, president; Leonard Jacobsen, 
Tacoma, first vice-president: Dorothy 
Simmitt, Spokane. second vice-presi- 
dent: Mrs. Vance Thompson. Seattle, 
treasurer; Helena Smith, Aberdeen. 
secretary: Ethel Hartley, Walla 


Walla. eastern vice-president: Mil- 
dred Smith, Sunnyside, central vice- 
president; and Louise Vaughn. Long- 
view western vice-president. 





Washington State MTA Convention per- 
sonalities, left to right: Stephen Balogh, 
Henrietta McElhany, Gwendolyn Koldof- 
sky, William Vennard, Robert Goldsand, 
Leonard Jacobsen, John T. Moore. 
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BEAN 
(Continued from page 10) 


the Holy Land. This poem was the 
result of his experience on the starlit 
hills of Palestine one Christmas eve. 
The organist of his church, Lewis 
Redner, set the poem to music. Dr. 
Brooks wrote many Christmas carols 
for children, but this one is con- 
sidered to be his best known. An- 
other carol which belongs to this 
period but which is entirely secular 
in nature is “Jingle Bells” by John 
Pierpont, a Unitarian minister from 
Litchfield, Connecticut. Since its 
first appearance in 1857 “Jingle 
Bells” has been a favorite. 

In these times possibly none from 
this country has become so wide 
spread as “Jesu Bambino” by the late 
Pietro Yon. This carol was an at- 
tempt on the part of the composer to 
recapture the mood of a particular 
day he well remembered when he 
was a church organist in an Alpine 
\ secular Christmas song 
which Americans have taken to their 
hearts is “White Christmas” by Irv- 
ing Berlin. 


village, 


It is also a true carol in 
the respect that it is loved by the peo- 
ple. Thus in building our own carol 
literature. we have made our con- 
tribution to the musical celebration 


of Christmas. AAA 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from second cover) 


Finally I formed a Studio Club, and 
once a month presented the pupils 
along with an invited guest speaker 
or performer in what I called a 
Miniature Matinee Musical. From 
this beginning the Studio Club bear- 
ing my name was formed. 

“Later it was decided to include 
Patron Members who would con- 
tribute one dollar each to the sup- 
port of the Club activities. 

“As interest grew a Studio Chorus 
was formed, starting with approxi- 
mately fifteen members, This Chorus 
presented one Lenten cantata and one 
Christmas cantata each year, inviting 
outside talent for the solo parts as 
an attraction, and using the voice stu- 
dents of my studio for special work. 
An outstanding organist was always 
brought in to accompany the public 
performances. As time went on the 
Chorus made a name for itself in 
the community and surrounding ter- 
ritory. 


“Then, owing to the fact that in- 
terest in music had increased in the 
community, it was decided that it 
would be well to present one artist 
program a year. This was done on 
a very small financial margin. We 
were able to pay fifty dollars for 
some outstanding pianist to come in 
from our neighboring city. 

“Four years ago I felt that the 
community should support the 
project financially. I drew up a list 
of thirty businessmen in the city 
whom I approached, hoping to con- 
vince at least fifteen of them that they 
should contribute ten dollars a year 
to this project. When the canvass 
was over | found that fifty-six peo- 
ple had been approached, and the 
donations totaled five-hundred-sixty 
dollars. Since that time the number 
of supporiers ranges from forty-five 
to fifty-five each year. 
four years we have brought into the 
community such outstanding artists 
as Anna Kaskas, former Metropoli- 
tan Opera contralto, concert pianist 
Bomar Cramer, the Berkshire Quar- 
tet, harpists Mary Spaulding and 
Margaret White, and pianists Wil- 
liam G. Lantz and Dominic Intili. 


During those 


Student Loan Fund 


“Last May at the Founder's Day 
dinner of my Studio Club a student 
loan fund of five-hundred dollars 
was established at the State Univer- 
sity. This money came from the 
funds left in the Club treasury at the 
end of each year’s activities. This. 
of course, did not include the special 
artist sponsors’ fund, which was kept 
in a separate account, Each year the 
Club begins with a clean slate finan- 
cially. 

“The Club also supports a concert 
group. The members of this group 
buy season tickets for a series of 
four concerts held each year in a 
neighboring city. A bus is char- 
tered for the transportation of the 
group. 

“Each month during the Club sea- 
son we have a special program in 
the studio followed with a_ social 
hour with refreshments. 

“The club membership totals ap- 
proximately _three-hundred __ each 
year. I think for a town of seven- 
thousand people we should consider 
this quite good. 

“Our slogan is: ‘A community 
without culture is a poor place in 
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which to rear children.’ 

“I feel that this town and _ the 
county in which we are situated have 
become quite music conscious be- 
cause of the work of the Studio 
Club.” AAA 


STEINER 
(Continued from page 4) 


standing of his language.) 

Now the form of the composition: 
It might fit into the pattern A-B-A-C, 
What does that mean? The first 
phrase (measures 1-4) and the third 
phrase (measures 9-12) are alike, the 
other phrases differ. That simpli- 
fies and shortens the memorizing 
process; instead of sixteen measures 
one only has to memorize twelve. 
Often the form pattern is A-B1-A-B2. 
In that case the first and third 
phrases are alike, the second and 
fourth similar, maybe they only dif- 
fer in the last measure. If the form 
were A-B-A-B, as you may some- 
times find, we would only memorize 
half of the composition. 

Last. but not least, the student 
should understand the harmonies. 
that is the chords that accompany the 
melody. Do you ever notice a stu- 
dent trying to sing not only the 
melody. but some of the accompani- 
ment notes, simply because he does 
not clearly understand the differ- 
ence? Most simple tunes are accom- 
panied by the’ three _ principal 
chords: tonic, dominant. and sub- 
dominant. These chords can be 


TO BE SEEN AND HEARD IN ST. 


Sidney Morrow, concert pianist 
and teacher, will speak on 
Teacher Certification. 
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taught easily. 

Now let us examine the left-hand 
part. Does it consist of full chords 
or broken chords? In a waltz there 
is usually a single note on the first 
beat followed by the complete chord 
or part of it on the two remaining 
beats. Or maybe there is a quarter 
rest on the third beat, Why did the 
composer write the quarter rest? Per- 
haps to make it easier for the stu- 
dent by giving the left hand more 
time to move to the single note on 
the first beat of the next measure; 
or maybe he desires a pause to indi- 
cate the end of a phrase; or because 
the right hand plays passing notes 
which do not harmonize with the 
chord. Wouldn't it be interesting to 
explain these points to the student? 
If he understands harmony, he will 
less likely get stuck when playing 
from memory. If he realizes, for 
example, that in a certain measure 
the dominant chord is used, he will 
be able to “fake” in case of a 
memory slip by substituting a note 
or chord that harmonizes well. 


Memorize? 


Parents often ask the teacher, “Is 
it really important to memorize? Is 
there any advantage in playing music 
from memory rather than reading 
it?” Yes indeed, there are many 
great advantages. A_ student with 
average intelligence and musical 
aptitude should have a repertoire of 
at least three pieces which he can 


Albert Gillis, Guest Associate 
Professor of Strings, University 
of Texas. 


perform well by memory. Needless 
to say that it is a social asset. The 
youngster who can perform at the 
homes of his friends, at school or so- 
cial gatherings, gains respect and 
recognition from his associates, But 
more than that, memorizing is a way 
of making music part of one’s inner 
life. Having memorized a worth- 
while composition the student has 
made it his very own. It is his as 
much as his command over the 
spoken language. He can express 
himself through it more so than by 
merely reading it and trying to 
find the right notes. It is an impor- 
tant stepping stone in the develop- 
ment of a musical personality. It is 
wrong to assume that only the very 
gifted students, only those who may 
well qualify for a professional career, 
should be trained to develop their 
musical memory. It is good for every 
student, every youngster will greatly 
benefit from it. 

In conclusion let us say that music 
students should be trained to memo- 
rize some of their pieces from the 
elementary level on, Don’t expect 
them, however, to memorize “Chinese 
poems.” If the music is strange and 
meaningless to the youngster, it is 
difficult to memorize. Through the 
process of musical analysis we can 
give our pupils a better inside view 
and clearer understanding of music. 
which will stimulate their interest, in- 
crease their love and desire for it. 
and in due time enable them to 
memorize music without difficulty. 


LOUIS NEXT FEBRUARY 





Dorothy Bishop, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Preparatory Department, 
University of Southern Calif. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


explained above, these same triads are 
intentionally retained in the next sev- 


eral examples in order to point up the 
changes in the texture more clearly. 


Ex. 2. Bass notes and after-beats. “Um- 
pah” style often, but not exclusively, 


found in’ marehes. (Compare — the 
“Triumphal March” from Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf. Also Chopin’s 
Vocturne, Op. 55, No. 1.) 

Ex. 3. Same, but with different meter, as 
in a waltz. (Compare Chopin’s Waltz, 
Op. 18, or any other.) 

Ex. 4. Arpeggio. Note that the lower notes 
are spaced wider. (Compare Mendels- 
sohn’s Song Without Words No. 46.) 

Ex. 5. Alberti bass. Note the voice lead- 
ing—not a mere arpeggio. (Compare 
Mozart Sonata, K. 515; Clementi Sona- 
tina, Op. 36, No. 61.) 

Ex. 6. Broken chords. One of many pos- 
sible ways. In a sense this is a com- 
bination of the styles used in Exs. 2 
and 5. (Compare Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Without Words, Nos. 6, 12, 13, 14, 24, 
26, 30, 36, 42.) 

Ex. 7. Amplification of Alberti bass. Note 
two changes from Ex. 5: a) aceompani- 
ment figure extended over more than an 
octave (compare Beethoven Sonatas, 
Op. 8la, at the fifth measure of the 
Allegro, and Op. 90, measure 55 of the 
first movement); b) an inner part- 
“second fiddle’—added in the same 
rhythm as the melody (compare Men- 
delssohn’s Song Without Words, No. 6.) 

Ex. 8. Further amplification of Ex. 7. a) 
Octave doubling of the melody, b) 
triplets in the accompaniment, result- 
ing in three-against-two. (Compare the 
middle section of Brahms’ Intermezzo, 
Op. 118, No. 2; Chopin’s Vocturne, Op. 
27, No. 1, at the change of signature 
to four flats, and Ballade, Op. 52, at 
the twelfth measure after the descend- 
ing chromatic scale in the bass.) 

Ex. 9. Solo song. One of a great variety 
of possible types of accompaniment. 
Note the introduction to help the sing- 
er. This could also be played as an 
instrumental solo. (Compare Mendels- 
sohn’s Song Without Words, No. 42, 
Schubert’s Serenade, etc.) 

Ex. 10. SSA. Trio or chorus of women’s 
voices. Note close spacing of the har- 
mony and omission of the real bass 
resulting in frequent six-four chords. 

Ex. 11. TTBB. Male quartet. Note: a) 
melody in First Bass (any voice can 
sing the melody in TTBB arrange- 
ments), b) crossing of parts, ¢) real 
bass, d) First Tenor like an inner part. 

Ex. 12. SATB. Mixed chorus or quartet. 
Clear voice leading. This is substan- 
tially the version appearing in Twice 
55 Plus Community Songs (C. C. Birch- 
ard & Co.) 

Ex. 13. STTBB. Five-part chorus. One 
of a number of possible distributions 
of the voices. The melody will further 
gain in richness if the altos sing along 
with the sopranos. 

Ex. 14. SSATTBB. Seven-part chorus. 
This is about the maximum number of 
parts that can be used while still main- 
taining independence. 

Ex. 15. SATB/SATB. Double chorus. 
For a cumulative effect the two choirs 
are first heard separately, one answer- 
ing the other, then joined as shown 
here. Note: a) virtually complete har- 
mony in each choir, b) the two bass 
parts not truly independent through- 
out. 
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Ex. 16. New harmony. Note the use of 
secondary chords, chromatics, and con- 
siderable dissonance. This could be 
either for voices or instruments. 

Ex. 17. Another harmonization in an Im- 
pressionistic manner using parallel 
seventh and ninth chords. Emphasis is 
upon color rather than function of the 
harmony, with the result that the tonal- 
ity is blurred. Instrumental style. 

Ex. 18. Violin solo. One type of mon- 
ophony. Despite appearances, this 
actually consists of two or more implied 
strands which are derived from homo- 
phonic treatment, the original harmony 
being clearly outlined. (Compare the 
“Bourrée Double” from J. S. Bach's 
Partita No. 1 for unaccompanied violin, 
also the “Gavotte” from Partita No. 3.) 

Ex. 19. String quartet. One type of poly- 
phony—all “the preceding examples ex- 
cept Ex. 18 illustrate homophonic tex- 
tures. Note: a) imitations in the upper 
three parts, b) crossing of parts, c) 
rhythmic independence of the parts, 
but with a constant eighth-note motion 
maintained by the parts in combina- 
tion, d) new harmony dictated by the 
combination of the melodies, ¢) con- 
secutive fifths which are justified con- 
trapuntally as they result purely from 
melodic considerations and would be 
eliminated if the nonchord tones were 
omitted. AAA 
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with e-motional expression. Time, the 
basis of rhythm, is a steady flow 
regulaied by even pulsations. Rhythm 
is a curvilinear superposition of ac- 
cent and non-accent and long and 
short durations. The total musical 
effect must depend upon the inter- 
action of tonal dynamics and time-al 
dynamics. I believe that the un- 
musicalness of many harmony exer- 
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cises is due, at least in part, to a 
lack of consideration for such an 
interdependence. Without rhythm, 
the “life of music,” tones are but 
“sounding brass.” A recent text, 
Creative Harmony and Musician- 


bc side =p" te = + mm fe, sab = th ship by Murphy and Stringham, is 


the only one known to me which 
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intellectualized, reduced to “do's 

vit ac)d) __e e) and “don’ts” of a highly dogmatic 
Be =F = —— — <== nature and the reasons why certain 
- “= ; nas ; progressions might be preferable to 
others have rarely if ever been con- 
sidered, Psychology should teach us 
that it is not what a man thinks that 
is all-important, but why he so 
thinks. If you know the why, you are 
in a position to understand, to 
sympathize and to appreciate, yet 
without accepting necessarily. A 


= 
VIN 
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man's reasoning is fully as important 
as his actions. 

It is the why of anything which 
constitutes its theory. This being 
true, it can be unequivocally stated 
that there has never been postulated 
an intelligible theory of music. All 
that we have had is a mass of a 
priort deductions elevated to the 
status of rules which often do not 
hold up in practice and which are. 
therefore. no rules at all. The age of 
science has debunked that which can- 
not claim a rational raison détre. 
Our youth are born with skeptical 
and questioning minds. Let us not 
delude them with confusion and ir- 
rationality. Let us discover the 
elements of expressive force through 
tone and relate them to 
A AA 


time and 
musical formalism. 


LOTTER 


(Continued from page 7) 


are a few other miscellaneous Bach 
Their second selection 
should be of the calibre of the earlier 
Sonatas of Haydn. Mozart. or Bee- 
thoven. Mendelssohn’s Songs With- 
out Words, Debussy’s Arabesques or 
Children’s Corner, Works of serious 
contemporary 


vyieces also. 
| 


composers may be 
substituted for the second group. 
Pupils to be presented for Fellows 
requirements are expected to perform 
such pieces as “Preludes and Fugues” 
from the Well-Tempered Clavier. 
Suites or Partitas of Bach: Handel 
Variations or any two Scarlatti 
Their second number may 
from a long list of 


Sonatas. 
he chosen 


standard repertoire, including con- 
temporary and American composers. 
Examples of piano music have been 
given, as the largest number of can- 
didates comes from the pianists. 

Requirements for students of violin 
and voice are graded in about the 
same way. In any case, the teacher 
is expected to furnish an outline of 
the work done by the pupil under his 
guidance, and to certify that the 
pupil has studied with him for not 
less than two years. 

Applied music for the teacher is 
divided into five groups, covering 
musical literature from Bach’s day to 
The Child-Spe- 
cialist candidate from the 
smaller classical Greup I, Bach or 
Handel: Group II Sonatas of Haydn, 
Mozart, or Beethoven, and_ short 
pieces by Schubert: Group III. 
Schumann. Mendelssohn, Chopin: 
Group IV, Grieg. MacDowell: Group 
V. contemporary, Tans- 
man, Casella. Gretchaninoff, Pinto. 
etc. At least two of the pieces played 
by the teacher must be memorized: 
this rule applies to applicants for any 


the present time. 


plays 


including 


of the three degrees. 

Applied music for Colleague's de- 
gree has a wider scope. Group I in- 
cludes standard works of early com- 
posers (Baroque): Group II lists 
sonatas and variations of the classi- 
cal period: Group III requires the 
first or last movement of a standard 
concerto: Group IV is chosen from 
nineteenth century composers. includ- 
Liszt. 


ing Chopin. Schumann. 


Brahms. and early twentieth century 


composers such as Ravel, Debussy, 
Scriabine, or Rachmaninoff; Group 
V is to be from an important con- 
temporary or American composer. 

Applied music for Fellows degree 
follows the same classification as that 
for Colleague, but is more demand- 
ing from the musical and technical 
viewpoints, 

Violin teachers follow along the 
same line as the pianists; 
teachers do comparable work for Col- 
league and Fellows degrees, but no 
Child-Specialist degree is offered for 
voice teachers, since most of the pri- 
vate instruction is for high school or 
older students. 


voice 


By-product 

An interesting by-product of the 
applied music requirement is often 
seen in the renewed interest of the 
teacher in her own ability to per- 
form, Many of our teachers have 
become so intent on the pedagogical 
part of their work, that their own 
playing has been unduly neglected. 
sometimes for many years. To such 
seldom been 
a thrill to equal that which discloses 
to them that they can perform again, 
and adequately. 
is nearly always a better teacher. 


candidates, there has 


A playing teacher 


In order to prepare their applied 
music many candidates 
have with 


teachers in their own vicinity. 


programs, 
coached outstanding 
This 
has not only revitalized their own 
playing. but has opened new ave- 
nues of approach to technical prob- 
lebs in teaching. and has given them 


fresh interest in their work. 


TO APPEAR AT MTNA ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


Joseph Creanza, Director, Chi- 
cago Musical College, Roosevelt 


University. 


Vladimir A. Ussachevsky, ap- 
pearing on American Music Sec- 
tion of program. 


Jeannette Cass, Kansas Univers- 
ity, Lawrence. MTNA Chair- 
man of Student Affairs. 
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To combat the fear of playing for 
an examiner, it was suggested that 
groups of candidates meet during the 
year in their own localities and play 
for each other. Where this idea was 
carried out, it was found to be very 
practical and of mutual benefit for all 
the participants; an incidental divi- 
dend has been the making of many 
firm friendships among the members 
of these groups. 

Of all the examinations on the list. 
none is of more practical value than 
that which deals with the actual in- 
struction itself. As an example, the 
piano normal test for Child-Spe- 
cialist candidates includes a discus- 
sion of such topics as class lessons 
versus private instruction; the teach- 
ing of pre-school children: rote teach- 
ing, suitable literature for various 
ages, and so on. 

Colleague candidates in piano are 
expected to discuss standard technical 
systems: fingering and its basic prin- 
ciples; repertoire for all 
the pedals; basic touches for piano: 
the teaching of musicianship. and the 
elements of an adequate musical edu- 
cation. 


grades: 


The Fellows candidate is required 
to give evidence of his ability to teach 
advanced technique; the teaching of 
memorizing. interpretation and any 
other part of his work desired by 
the examiner, A _ written report on 
some specific area within the field of 
piano education is also necessary: 
this is to demonstrate a specialized 
knowledge of that particular phase 
of his work connected with the teach- 
ing of high school or college age 
students. 


Administration of Plan 


The administratien of the Cali- 
fornia Plan is carried out by a State 
Chairman as leader, assisted by an 
Executive Committee of three mem- 
hers, all of whom must be degree 
holders. All of these appointments 
are made by the State Board. In 
each of the twenty-six Branches of 
the California Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation a local chairman acts as 
advisor and as liaison officer between 
the members of the State Chairman. 

A member wishing to enroll for a 
degree under the California Plan 
secures two blanks from the local 
chairman: one is sent to the State 
Chairman. This indicates the candi- 
date’s instrument, and the degree for 
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which he wishes to enroll, with the 
fee. Child-Specialist and Colleague 
fees are $15.00, Fellows is $20.00. 
On this application blank is the list 
of required subjects; these are 
checked off as they are completed, 
which may cover a period of several 
years, 

The second blank is used only by 
members who have attended college 
or a conservatory; their transcripts 
are enclosed as listed, and are sent to 
the Credentials Consultant for evalu- 
ation. For the past years, Dr. Wm. 
Knuth of San Francisco State Col- 
lege has acted in this capacity. The 


BOAR’S HEAD... 


SATB and Piano... 
EPITHALAMIUM ... 


(String Orch. Score . . 


MAGNIFICAT . . 


NUNC DIMITTIS .. 
OF A ROSE T SING .. 


TE DEUM.. 





A Listing of the 


DISTINGUISHED CHORAL WORKS 


Sir pr Bax 


FROM THE CHAPPELL AND COMPANY CATALOGUE 


Carol for Male Voices TTBB .. . .2! 
ENCHANTED SUMMER 
1.50 (Orchestra parts available) 
SATB (in Unison) and Organ... . 1.00 
FIVE FANTASIES ON POLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Unison Treble Voices and Piano . . . 3.00 
. 3.00 — String Parts, ea. 1.00) 
FIVE GREEK FOLK SONGS ... 
GLORIA (Communion Service) .. . 
I SING OF A MAIDEN THAT IS MAKELESS 
Unaccompanied SAATB .. . .25 
. SATB and Organ... .25 
MATER ORA FILIUM 
Carol for Unaccompanied SSAATTBB ... 5 
THE MORNING WATCH .. 
(Orchestra parts available) 
NOW IS THE TIME OF CHRISTYMAS 
Carol for TTBB, Flute and Piano... .25 
. SATB and Organ... 1.00 


. Carol for SATB and Piano... .25 
(Scored with Harp, Cello and Bass .. . 3.50 additional) 


ST. PATRICK’S BREASTPLATE .. . 


. SATB and Organ... 


. SATB and Organ... .25 
THIS WORLDE’S JOIE ... Unaccompanied SATB .. . .2! 


TO THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME 
SATB with Soprano Solo and Organ... .50 


WALSINGHAME 


SATB with Tenor Solo and Organ... .5 
(Orchestra parts available) 


CHAPPELL & CO0., INC. 


RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center 


candidate presenting such evidence 
of completed work is excused from 
further examination in these sub- 
jects, 

In order to prepare for California 
Plan credit, candidates may use 
whichever means is most convenient. 
Many find it possible to attend near- 
by colleges, or university extension 
courses; others find it more practical 
to do the work by correspondence. 
The other possibility is to study at 
home in preparation for the Cali- 
fornia Plan examinations. In many 
of the Branches of the M.T.A. the 


local chairman has arranged study 


SATB and Piano . . .2.50 
SATB and Organ ... .25 


SATB and Organ... .5 


New York 20, N. Y. 














classes, where candidates meet at 
regular intervals to study together 
on a subject of interest to the entire 
group. Some candidates study pri- 
vately with some teacher in their 
vicinity in order to prepare; the 
California Plan does not stipulate 
how or when the studies are to be 
done. Since the Plan is a project of 
our own Association, it can be very 
flexible. There is no time limit, no 
set order in which subjects have to 
be completed; applied music may 
even be divided, and one or more 
groups played in different years. 
Thus a busy teacher need not feel 





any undue sense of strain. 

Examinations are held yearly, usu- 
ally in April or during the spring 
vacation. The schedule includes 
several different localities through- 
out the state, depending on where the 
largest number of candidates hap- 
pens to be. 

In recent years there have been 
from fifty to as many as ninety 
teachers participating in examina- 
tions. Examiners are appointed by 
the state Board: they must be recog- 
nized authorities. For the past several 
years, our Association has been 


fortunate enough to have had as 
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: original compositions 
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FOR piano. FOUR -hands 

? 

‘ Students will develop sight-reading skill and better musicianship playing 

) together on one piano. The following list is only a portion of original 

piano-duet music offered by AMP. 

) 

J. C. BACH: Sonata in C (Kuester) $1.75 

LEOPOLD BEER: 23 Tunes for 4- hands, 2 vols, .....@a. 1.25 

) ozart to Schubert: = + m 

BEETHOVEN: Original Compositions (Beer) panic call } 

Sonata in D, 3 Marches, Variations 

) ; 4 

BRAHMS: 16 Waltzes, op. 39 1.00 ) 

DVORAK: 10 Legends, op. 59, 2 vols. ea. 2.00 

GRETCHANINOFF: Album of easy pieces 1.50 

HAYDN: Il Maestro e lo Scolare (1789) Wena wand 40 
( 

BERNHARD HEIDEN: Sonata (1946) 2.50 

‘ PAUL HINDEMITH: Sonata (1938) 2.70 | 

MOSZKOWSKI: Master and Pupil, op. 95... -. 2.00 

MOZART: Original Compositions (Beer) -... 2.50 

) 5 Sonatas, 2 Fantasias, Variations, F 

Sonata in D (K.381) .. 80 

) 

) MAX REGER: 6 Waltzes, op. 22 err 1.75 
WILLY REHBERG: Classical Duets 1.50 
Il orig. pieces, J. C. Bach to Bra 
) { 
) ERIK SATIE: 3 Petites Pieces Montees ... 2.50 

) 

SCHUBERT: Original Compositions, Vel. | _.. 175 
) Sonata op a ecole on oy ae — 
ALEXANDRE TANSMAN: Les Jeunes au Piano, . vols. ea. 2.50 ( 
) very easy; II. fairly easy; Ill. medium, IV. mod. 

) Send for the complete AMP Piano Catalogue 

) 

| Associated Musie Publishers, Ine. 

One West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

| 1549 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Cal. 









State Examiner, Dr. Paul Pisk, now 
at the University of Texas. His high 
standards and sympathetic attitude 
toward the teachers’ problems have 
contributed greatly to the success of 
the Plan in California. 

Since the California Plan has been 
in operation for nearly thirteen years. 
it is now possible to estimate its 
effectiveness fairly well. Nearly 
everyone who has worked under the 
plan has felt that it has been of great 
value to them; their own knowledge. 
interest and enthusiasm have been 
increased, which of course is com- 
municated to their pupils. Many of 
us have found the California Plan 
to be a mirror, in which we may see 
ourselves objectively as muscians and 
as teachers, There is no one of us 
who has not at least one weak spot 
in our equipment; when we recog- 
nize it and strengthen it we improve 
accordingly. Thus, it has happened 
that many a holder of a high musical 
degree has had to work very hard 
to play the required music: concert 
artists who can perform the entire 
repertoire on short notice have often 
had to study for months in order to 
pass a theory examination. In either 
case, the teacher is a better musician 
than when he started. 

One of the greatest rewards of the 
arduous duties of a State Chairman. 
is to see the musical growth of some 
of our members. It is particularly 
gratifying in the case of a sincere per- 
son who loves to teach, but whose 
preparation has been limited by en- 
vironment or other circumstances. In 
some instances, such teachers have 
failed to pass their tests at first, but 
when their studies are directed into 
suitable channels the results are 
sometimes unbelievable. The satis- 
faction that comes to such a person 
brings joy to his pupils and to the 
community as well. 

On the other side of the ledger we 
find the occasional teacher who is 
satisfied with a barely passing grade: 
this one does not know the pleasure 
of a task well done, and reflects little 
credit on the California Plan or the 
music-teaching profession. Another 
problem is that of getting good local 
chairmen; when there is indifference. 
it is reflected in the membership. But 
there have been some remarkably 
fine Branch chairmen, self-sacrificing 
and alert, untiring in their efforts. 
To these must be given the credit 
for the fact that our standards have 
AAA 


been raised. 
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-~STUDENT NEWS~ 


PREPARATION FOR A CAREER IN 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION AND THE 
TEACHING OF MUSIC THEORY 


John W. Pozdro 


HE suggestions I am about to 

offer represent the varied back- 
grounds and experiences of com- 
posers who are known to me and 
whom I respect as competent artists. 
It should be noted that these sugges- 
tions are supplemental to the instruc- 
tion a student receives in composi- 
tion, as it is not my intent to enter 
the realm of one’s composition train- 
ing in the studio or classroom. 

A composer should be a capable 
pianist. Piano proficiency enables 
the composer to weigh his composi- 
tions. to improvise, to experiment, to 
read extensively the literature of 
music. This intimate contact with 
music provides the composer with 
valuable insights into harmony, 
melody, and form. 

The student composer should be a 
member of an orchestra. band, or 
chorus, or play in a string quartet, 
trio, or similar chamber ensemble. 
Participation in a music group is a 
direct means to understanding the 
inner details of music structure. Dis- 
cussion with other performing mem- 
hers also results in new ideas con- 
cerning technical production. _ bal- 
ance. sonority, and other substances 
peculiar to ensemble literature. 

In his theory classes the student 
composer must extend his efforts and 
knowledge beyond the usual require- 
ments of the course. He must not 
underestimate the importance of tra- 
ditional concepts, and of fundamental 
training. On the other hand he can- 
not afford to overlook the value of 
research and experimentation into 


John W. Pozdro is Assistant Professor of Music 
Theory, Kansas University, Lawrence. 
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lesser known or lesser admired 
idioms and styles. 

In all his music courses the stu- 
dent composer must correlate con- 
stantly, for in every course in music 
he will find techniques and informa- 
tion directly applicable to his crea- 
tive processes. In broader considera- 
tions of his training, the student com- 
poser should not minimize the sig- 
nificance of courses of a non-music 
nature. To a large extent the quality 
of his works will depend upon his 
general intellectual development. 
Closely allied with his general artis- 
tic growth, for example, are painting. 
poetry, and drama, all of which have 
common bonds with musical com- 
position in terms of idea and func- 
tion. Languages, history. sociology, 
as well as other courses found in the 
college curriculum, also provide a 
measure of depth which is vital to 
intellectual growth. 


Advice to Composers 


The composer should engage in a 
constant study of past and present 
music. It is to his advantage to 
overcome any bias which might tend 
to limit his scope of the creative 
efforts of his fellow composers. It is 
seriously restricting for a composer 
to close his mind to the sincere efforts 
of another composer simply because 
of a personal preference in ideal or 
idiom. 

Intelligent listening is the hand- 
maiden to competent instruction, It 
is vital that the composer attend 
music productions, symposia, and re- 
citals whenever possible. He should 


also resort to the medium of record- 
ings, where it is possible to hear over 
and over any section of a work. Care- 
ful listening to the works of other 
students is rewarding, for weaknesses 
in construction are often more easily 
detected in the works of students 
than in professional efforts. 

One should compose not only to 
express his “innermost compulsions” 
but to round out his creative skills 
as well. A _ vigorous, steady pro- 
gram must be maintained in order 
to keep alive the flow of creative 
thought. 
his works performed as often as pos- 
sible. Thoughtful listening and 
analysis can make each completed 
work a stepping stone to products of 
more refined quality. 

The above suggestions, which are 
directly pertinent to one’s develop- 
ment as a composer, obviously relate 
to the equipment of the teacher of 
music theory. Creative ability and 
experience greatly assist the theory 
instructor in breathing the life of 
music into the shell of theory. A 
few miscellaneous considerations re- 
main: the student who plans to teach 
theory should examine various texts 
on the subject for content and 
method: he should expand his knowl- 
edge of musicology: he can acquire 
fundamental experience by assisting 
in the grading of theory papers and 


A composer should have 


projects; piano skill is a basic tool. 
indispensable to any music instruc- 
tor. 

In closing I should like to make a 
point of the responsibility of a theory 
instructor, an idea that the future 
instructor of theory should fix in his 
mind early in his career: it will be 
his challenge to express analytically 
and integrally the details of music 
construction. In so doing, it is pos- 
sible his students will gain a clearer 
concept of the elements of music 
and thereby be more adequately pre- 
pared to convey their sensitivity and 
intellect. This is more than a guiding 
philosophy for the teaching of music 
theory, it points to the justification 
for its existence. AAA 
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BOOKS 


MORLEY’S CANZONETS FOR TWO 
VOICES. By John Earle Uhler. 77 pp. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. $2.50. 


ENSEMBLE 


DUO FOR OBOE AND PIANO. By 
Alvin L. Epstein. A publication of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation Series. 
New York: Mercury Music Corporation, 
Distributors. $2.00. 

VARIATIONS on a_ theme from 
Mozart’s Don Juan by Beethoven, ar- 
ranged for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
and bassoon, by Simeon Bellison. New 
York: Ricordi. $2.50. 

SUITE No. 2 by W. A. Mozart. Ar- 
ranged for two Bb clarinets, Bassethorn 
in F (or third Bb clarinet or Ep alto 
clarinet), and Bb bass clarinet by Simeon 
Bellison. New York: Ricordi, $2.50. 

QUARTET in Ep, Op. 2, No. 1, by 
Bernhard Henrik Crussel for clarinet, 
violin, viola, and cello. Revised and 
edited by Simeon Bellison. New York: 
Ricordi, $2.50. 


PIANO 
ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. By 


Tschaikovsky. 21 easy pieces for chil- 
dren @ la Schumann. Op. 39. Edited and 
revised by Poldi Zeitlin, with a foreword 
by Sister Alice Marie, O.S.V. New York: 
Edward B. Marks Musie Corp. 75e. 

BASIC PIANO for the Music Eduea- 
tor and Classroom Teacher. By Irving 
Cheyette and J. Curtis Shake. Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania: Theodore’ Presser Co. 
$2.50. Technical studies, game 
patriotic songs, community songs, holiday 
songs, music for bodily expression, lis- 
tening repertoire, rhythm band reper- 
toire, square dances, 

THE BIG NOTE BOOk. 20 pp. Chi- 
eago: Clayton F. Summy Co. 85e. Ten 
solos for the beginner. 


g 
songs, 


More New PIANO Materials —For Study & Fun! 


THINKING FINGERS. Volume II 

by Guy Maier & Herbert Bradshaw 
Follows widely acclaimed first volume of “THINKING FINGERS." 
the all-important thinking habit and eliminates arduous learning processes. 
Exercises for development of pianistic facility in Chromatic and Major and 
Harmonic Minor Scales, Broken Chords and in Major, Minor, Dim. 7th, 


sveis wpe-acatn i a taaew aes sia eterate $1.50 


RHYTHM TO COUNT, SING AND PLAY 
by Hazel Cobb 
A natural method of training in rhythm with emphasis on the ‘‘whole-arm 
swing" as the simple and logical compliment to rhythmical piano playing 


their simplest form. 


Five etudes in bright bouncy style 








Dom. 7th and Arpeggios ........ 


MERRILY WE PLAY AND SWAY 
by Esther Rennick 
Familiar favorites, easy to play — harmonized with fundamental chords in 
23 beloved melodies including — Pop Goes The 
Weasel — Turkey In The Straw — Skip To My Lou — Red River Valley — etc. 


New Elementary Piano Folio by DAVID CARR GLOVER, Jr. 
BOOGIE WOOGIE SCHOOL DAYS 


FOLK-WAYS U.S.A. By Elie Sieg- 
meister. American songs, scenes, and 
sketches for piano solo, in five volumes, 
starting with music for the beginner. 
$1.00 per volume. Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania: Theodore Presser Co. 

MAKING MUSIC AT THE PIANO. 
By Frank Fredrich. Westbury, N. Y.: Pro 
Art. Two volumes. 32 pp. each. 85c per 
volume. An elementary piano instruction 
course. 

MAKING SURE OF PIANO PLAY. 
By Frank Fredrich. 24 pp. Westbury, 
N. Y.: Pro Art. 60¢. A music workbook. 

MUSIC READER. By Frank Fredric rh. 
24 pp. Westbury, \. Y.: Pro Art. 75e. 
Twenty-four familiar melodies with sim- 
ple harmonies, and chords shaped to fit 
the hand of the student. 

MUSICAL FINDS FROM THE lith 
AND 18th CENTURIES. Selected and 
edited by Leo Podolsky. 24 pp. Chicago: 
Clayton F. Summy Co. $1.00. Twenty- 
nine keyboard compositions from the 
Classical period. 

PIANO FOR PLEASURE. By Milo 
Giovanni. 32 pp. Chicago: Clayton F, 
Summy Co, $1.25. Forty-six familiar com- 
positions of gradually inereasing diffi- 
culty for the teen-age or adult beginner. 


RICERCARE AND TOCCATA on a 
theme from The Old Maid and the Thief. 
By Gian Carlo Menotti. New York: G. 
Ricordi & Co. $1.25. Piano solo. 


STARLIGHT RHAPSODY. By Ken- 
neth Kimes. With words. Choral parts 
and/or second piano part available. 
Evanston, Illinois: Melody Musie Com 
pany. Joe. 

TEEN-AGE TECHNIC. By Stanford 
King. Twenty-five short etudes for in- 
termediate grades. Piano solo. 85e. Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania: Theodore Presser 
Co. 

THE PLAY-WAY TO MUSIC. A piano 
series by Fay Templeton Frisch. Intro- 
ductory book, “Fun for All”. Book 1, 
“Happy Playing.” New York: Heritage 
Music Publications, Ine. 7T5¢ each. 

PREMIERE SUITE de Piéces  En- 
fantines. By Nanine  Bassot. Paris: 
Heugel & Cie, $2.00. Twelve short com- 
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positions for teac ‘her and student at one 
piano. Available through Mercury Music 
om ag 47 West 63rd Street, New 
York 23, N. Y. 

THEMES FROM GREAT CHAMBER 
MUSIC. Compiled and arranged for 
piano solo by Henry Levine. 50 pp. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania: Theodore 
Presser Co. $1.50. 

TWICE TOLD THEMES. 39 pp. Chi- 
eago: Clayton F. Summy Co. $1.25 
Seven two-piano arrangements ranging 
from “Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho” 
to Moszkowski’s Bolero in D. 


PIANO AND VIOLIN 


FIRST FOUR SONATAS for Piano 
and Violin by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
C Major, K. 6; D Major, K. 7: Bb Major, 
K. 8; G Major, K.9. Edited by Poldi 
Zeitlin and Blanche Schwarz Levy. New 
York: John Markert & Co. $1.00 each, or 
four sonatas in one volume, $3.00. 
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y Us rc VISU: ALIZER 


For stude nt teac and elf-instruction 
le tucen onship 1 i earned 


systen COMPLETE ' a majo = mine 
veluds hie 
nr simple. HARMONIZATION, 
TION. AND ANALYSIS se 
Key and Chord Slide Rule * 2. ppd. 
Full refund guaranteed if not delighted. NO 
C.0.D.’s please, from: 

METROCHORD COMPANY, Dept. AMT 
7735 Colfax Ave. Chicago 49, Illinois 
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Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 
and 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Room 400 


64 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 
C. A. Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst. Manager 
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Parade, Op. 45, No.4 CARL FISCHER 
ANSON 2/4 Mixolydian mode Brillante, gaio INTERMEDIATE 


(Continued from page 9) \ joyous March of dynamic contrasts and rhythmic energy and 


lrive. 
Cancion (Song) CARL FISCHER a 
: , . ere : _ SANCAN, Pierre contemporary French 
2/4, 3/4, 4/4 Andante LOWER INTERMEDIATE a a <te ; =e hinge ~ 
Aside from the constant meter shifts, no musical problems ; Pieces Enfentines DURAND, Poris (GLK AN-VOGEL) 
are presented in this gentle and melancholy song, with its Sancan is one of the most prominent of the younger French 


dialogue between the two hands, both single-line melodies. composers, and is also well-known as a pianist. This set of 
ROGERS. Elizabeth E . US.A six pieces offers much variety, and the harmonic background, 
7ERS, Elizabeth E. contemporary U.S.A. while simple, is characteristically contemporary. 


On a Hobby Horse THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY The titles in translation are: Fond Recollection; Promenade: 
6/8 No key signature In a slow, rocking fashion Without a Story; Mechanical Toy; The Faraway Princess; and 
LOWER INTERMEDIATE On the Merry-Go-Round. INTERMEDIATE. 
aa . . . J » 
Not the usual boisterous rocking-horse type of piece, but one SANJUAN, Pedro born Spain 1887 
of expressiveness, as if the rider were gently rocking while he Reflections of Susanna CARL FISCHER 
day-dreams. 2/4 No key signature Allegretto INTERMEDIATE 
Topsy-turvy Toy THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY \ wistful and rather hesitant mood to begin and end, with a 
4/4 Moderately fast UPPER ELEMENTARY brighter and faster contrasting middle section. 
Contemporary flavor in a fine Recital piece. Left Hand thirds SAXTON, Stanley E. comemperary U.S.A. 
on the white keys alternate with staccato black keys for the Teddy Bear March G. SCHIRMER 
Right Hand. The contrasting middle section is legato with 4/4 No key signature Like a slow March 
interlocking hands. UPPER ELEMENTARY 
ROLDAN, Amadeo Cuba __ born Paris, 1900—died Havana, 1939 These teddy bears are either sad or tired, or both! Quite 
The “Diablito” Dances CARL FISCHER clever, with colorful though simple harmonic background. 
6/8 Dorian mode Animato INTERMEDIATE SCHUMAN, William U.S.A. born 1910 
Intriguing Cuban rhythms which alternate from 6/8 to 3/4 Three-Score Set G. SCHIRMER 
meters. Fine training and drill for this rhythm problem. Tl ; “ae or ; 
= < - iree One-page pieces, each twenty measures long, hence the 
ROWLEY, Alec England born 1892 title. Good approach to the contemporary idiom by one of 
Cuckoo, at Twilight J. FISCHER our foremost American composers. Musically, EARLY AD- 
4/4 C major Moderato UPPER ELEMENTARY VANCED. 
A very musical little composition, needing care and expres- SESSIONS, Roger U.S.A. born 1896 
siveness for best effects. For interpretative development and March CARL FISCHER 
style, and excellent for the Older Beginner. 1/4 B flat major Moderato INTERMEDIATE 
SAMINSKY, Lazare born Russia 1882 While there is considerable vigor displayed, the general style 
Fooling with Scottie, Op. 45, No. 6 CARL FISCHER is dignified and unhurried. Rather pelyphonic character. 
5/8 and 7/8 No key'signature Gaio INTERMEDIATE SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri born Russia 1906 
A bright and gay staccato piece with its alternating meters as a Six Children’s Pieces LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
rhythm problem. The hands stay close together, mostly in the Imaginative, rhythmical, and harmonically colorful short pieces 
Treble clef. by a leading Soviet composer. Written for the composer's 

















MUSIC TEACHERS MAY ETTS — 
Simplify your bookkeeping Associate of Guy Maier 
with the Private Piano — and : 
NEW HRUBY LESSON RECORD Lecture Demonstration Courses in 
Only $1.00 a copy, postpaid. Order now! Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 
THE HRUBY LESSON RECORD CO, 709 Steinway Building 
14817 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Journal of Research in Music Education ISIC 


This new periodical has been well received everywhere and has been welcomed 
not only by music educators but by scholars in allied fields as well. Established 


in 1953 on a publication schedule of two issues a year, it is planned to increase 
the number of issues to three and publish on a quarterly basis beginning with 
the Winter Issue of 1955. The 1954 Fall Issue will be released about November 1 


Contents of the Spring 1954 Issue are given below 





Vol. Il, No. 1, SPRING 1954 

Music for the Preservice Classroom Teacher By Stanley Linton Founded 1895 

A History of Music Education in the Cincinnati Public Schools 

By Charles L. Gary ‘Wn. 00d 

Tonal Function and Sonority in the Study of Harmony By Norman Cazden H. 

A Study of the Relationship of Music Reading and 10 Scores 1014 $0 MICHIGAN AVENUE 

By Harry A. King 

Singing Workers By Elwyn Carter CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

General Education and the College Music Program By Frederick C. Kintzer 

On Musical Expression By Max Schoen 
Microcard Publications in Music Education 

Reviews by Allen P. Britton, John Bryden, Walter A. Eichinger, Karl D. Ernst, Marion Flagg, 


Degree courses with majors 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 


Arthur M, Fraser, Roy E. Freeburg, E. Thayer Gaston. Kenneth Hjelmervik, Wiley L Organ, Cello, Wind Instru- 
Housewright, Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Charles Leonhard, George Frederick McKay, Thurber . 

H. Madison, Howard A. Murphy, Theodore F. Normann, Wilham Schaefer, Lloyd Frederick ments, Public School 
Sunderman, John Verral, Himie Voxman, Margaret Ward, George Waln.—Edited by Theodore : a 
gq owed Music, Theory, Composi 


Subscription, 1954 Spring and Fall Issues (Vol. I1), $3.75; 1953 Spring and Fall Issues tion. Artist Faculty of in- 
(Vol. 1), $3.75; single copy $2.00. If ordered with subscription for 1954, price for both ternational renown. Mem- 
Volumes I and II (four issues), $6.75 . . : 
ber of National Association 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE of Schools of Music. 
64 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS Write for Catalog. 
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daughter, they are distinetly children’s musie of character, 
within the technical and musical grasp of the ELEMENTARY 
level. 
The titles are conventional, which means a world-wide appeal: 
March; Waltz: The Bear; A Happy Fairy Tale; A Sad Fairy 
Tale: and The Mechanical Doll. 
Recording: 
Mannheim Pressler on MGM E-3010 
Three Fantastic Dances, Opus |G. SCHIRMER 
Published in’ several American editions, SCHIRMER is the 
Recommended one, for it is unburdened with fingering and 
pedal markings, hence valuable for the student who should 
plan his own by this stage of advancement. 
Bearing the designation Opus One, these brief pieces were pre- 
sumably written by the composer at the age of twelve. No 
titles are given, but they seem to us like: No. 1—March; No. 2 
—Waltz: No. 3—Polka. Probably EARLY ADVANCED. 
Recordings: 
Burton on CLASSIC EDITIONS 1026 
The composer on MERCURY 10035 
SLONIMSKY, Nicolas born Russia 1894 
Variations on a Kindergarten Tune 
AXELROD MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
F major EARLY ADVANCED 
The theme is a popular Brazilian folk song, the variations witts 
and entertaining, making a splendid Recital number. Note the 
contrasts offered: Theme; Music Box: All over the keyboard: 
In a minor mode: Like the xylophone: With Apologies to 
Brahms: and Circus Parade. 
SHULGIN, Lev contemporary Russia 
Ten Children’s Pieces LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
By a relatively unknown Soviet composer, but deserving wide 
use and recognition, these ten brief pieces make immediate 
appeal musically, technically, and as to subject matter. The 
titles are: On the Steppes: On a Bicycle; In the Evening: 
Story: Cradle Song: Pioneer Meeting: Grandmother's Story: 
Turkmenian Song: Meditation: and To the Sound of the 
Accordion. Three of these are in Theme and Variation form. 
LATE ELEMENTARY. 
SMIT, Leo 
Five Pieces for Young People 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORP. 
Genuinely contemporary in style, these little pieces are a 
superb introduction to our present-day music for the student 
at ELEMENTARY level. The titles are: Two Voices: Little 
Fanfare; Russian Melody: Homework Blues; and Finger Play. 
STEVENS, Everett) contemporary U.S.A. 
Song from the Hills OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
2/2. No key signature Quietly, like a pastorale: as from 
afar ELEMENTARY 
A brief, rather impressionistic, sketch by an American com- 
poser who provides much excellent teaching material for the 
earlier grades, This little piece needs a singing tone, good 
phrasing, and careful pedal use. 
STILL, William Grant U.S.A. bern 1895 
Seven Traceries J. FISCHER Edition No. 7632 
Poetic musie which stems from the Impressionists, by one of 
the leading Negro composers. The fanciful titles well indicate 
the musical contents: Cloud Cradles; Mystic Pool; Muted 
Laughter; Out of the Silence; Woven Silver: Wailing Dawn: 
and A Bit of Wit. All of these pieces are also published 
separately. The “Muted Laughter” is particularly entrancing. 
STRAVINSKY, Igor born Russia 1882 
The Five Fingers OMEGA MUSIC EDITION 
One of the greatest of contemporary composers contributes 
these eight short pieces to elementary piano literature. Quite 
characteristic of the composer in spite of their simplicity. 
The title “five fingers” is mostly applicable to the Right 
Hand, which keeps such shapes. 
Other editions are available, but this is the Recommended one, 
with an interesting Foreword, and diagrams showing hand 
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positions. UPPER ELEMENTARY. 
TCHEREPNIN, Alexander born Russia 1899 

Songs Without Words, Opus 82. PETERS EDITION No. 6015 
The composer of the charming and well-known Bagatelles offers 
a new set of Five Pieces for the EARLY ADVANCED pianist. 
Contemporary harmonic and rhythmic styles are employed to 
really musical ends, Well-developed hands with better than 
average stretch are essential for proper performance. Suitable 
as individual pieces or equally satisfactory as a complete group. 
THOMPSON, Randall U.S.A. born 1899 

Song After Sundown CARL FISCHER 

3/2 and 4/2. No key signature Lento espressivo 

UPPER INTERMEDIATE 

To be played like a beautiful song, with all freedom and 
expressiveness. Excellent for developing fine tone quality and 
a singing legato melodic line. The meter training is not to be 
overlooked, for one rarely meets these signatures in piano 
literature of today. 
THOMSON, Virgil U.S.A. born 1896 

Ten Etudes for Piano CARL FISCHER 
These ten keyboard studies are for the EARLY ADVANCED 
pianist who enjoys cleverness allied with technical develop- 
ment, and surely a sense of humor helps in their proper 
interpretation. Unless you are an enthusiast of the E. Robert 
Schmitz school, you will want (and have) to ignore his own 
remarkable style of editing these pieces, including some of the 
fingerings and even the pedal markings. 
The technical purposes of each Etude are expressed in the 
double titles, the other name indicating the style: Repeating 
Tremolo (Fanfare); Tenor Lead (Madrigal); Fingered Fifths 
(Canon): Fingered Glissando (Aeolian Harp); Double Glis- 
sando (Waltz): For the Weaker Fingers (Music-box Lullaby) : 
Oscillating Arm (Spinning Song); Five-Finger Exercise (Por- 
trait of Briggs Buchanan): Parallel Chords (Tango): and 
Ragtime Bass. 


Recording: 
Complete by Shapiro on DECCA 4083 
NOTE: 
Ragtime Bass (Simplified Version) CARL FISCHER 
1/4 Various keys UPPER INTERMEDIATE 
\ considerably easier version than the original, making this 
clever and amusing piece available to more pianists. Superb 
rhythmic training and most effective entertainment. 
TURINA, Joaquin Spain born 1882—died 1949 
The Cireus ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
One of Spain’s foremost composers turns to The Circus and 
produces a Suite of whimsy and great attractiveness. Splendid 
Recital material for the EARLY ADVANCED pianist. 
The titles are: Fanfare; Jugglers; Equestrienne; The Trained 
Dog; Clowns; and Trapeze Artists. The whole Suite forms a 
delightful group, and of course any separate number is equally 
attractive. 
Sacro-Monte, Op. 55, No.5 SALABERT 
1/4 A minor Allegro moderato 
UPPER INTERMEDIATE 
A vigorous, brilliant, and brief Recital piece, stressing rhythm 
and dynamic contrasts. (There are of course many more fas- 
cinating numbers available by this fine Spanish composer). 
VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor Brazil born 1881 
The Baby’s Family (Series One) 
MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
One of the most original and prolifie composers of the present 
day, much of Villa-Lobos’ music is unfortunately not easily 
available. This very popular Suite of eight pieces ranks among 
his best work, for it represents keyboard writing of a high 
order, superbly idiomatic, also DIFFICULT. 
No ordinary child should approach these “Doll” pieces, either 
technically or musically. The “Family” represented in this 
collection includes: The Porcelain Doll; The Paper Doll; The 
Clay Doll; The Rubber Doll; The Wooden Doll; The Rag 
Doll; Punch; and The Witch Doll. 
WAGENAAR, Bernard born Holland 1894 
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Here They Come! CARL FISCHER 
4/4 D major Tempo di marcia 
LOWER INTERMEDIATE 
The melody moves from hand to hand, with the accompani- 
ment always in major and minor triads. The phrases, being 
of irregular length, present unusual interest, and the harmonic 
flavor is contemporary. 
A Mystery CARL FISCHER 
3/4 D minor Allegro UPPER ELEMENTARY 
A clever little piece full of musical suspense. The accompani- 
ment is quite rhythmic, the general style mysterious. 
WIGHAM, Margaret U.S.A. contemporary 
Scampering Whole Steps OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
3/4 Whole-tone Allegro con amore EASY 
Very clever use of the Whole-tone scale for a beginner’s piece. 
Only single notes, the hands alternating in scampering fashion 
over the middle part of the keyboard. 
WILLIAMS, Ralph Vaughan England born 1872 
Valse Lente 
Nocturne OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Two two-page pieces, published together, by the Dean of 
present-day English composers. The Waltz is in singing style, 
G minor and G major: the Nocturne in Adagio tempo features 
a sixteenth-note Left Hand accompaniment under a_ singing 
Right Hand melody. 


CONTEMPORARY SONATINAS 


Too many piano teachers continue to use the same old worn- 


out and old-fashioned Sonatinas by Clementi, Dussek, and other 
composers of that era, and to use them over and over again, 
perhaps without realizing that many contemporary composers 
are writing fresh and interesting Sonatinas which are technically 
within the reach of good students in the lower grade levels. 
The following section suggests a few of the more recent and 
better Sonatinas for contemporary students and teachers. 
BERGER, Jean born Germany 1901 

Sonatina for Piano OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
\ worth-while addition to the growing list of contemporary 
Sonatinas. The first movement, in D major, offers a constant 
variety of rhythm and harmony. 4/4, 3/4, 5/8, and 7/8 meters 





Recent publications in the 


AMERICAN MUSIC EDITION 


Piano Solo: 
Giannini, Walter 
Modal Variations 1.50 


Green, Ra 
Pieces for Children... and for 
grownups to make a note of .75 


Short Sonata in F 1.25 
Stevens, Halsey 
Sonata No. 3 2.00 
Two Pianos: 
Green, Ray 
Jig for a Concert 2.00 
Hemmer, Eugene 
Introduction and Dance for 
two pianos 
Chamber Music: 
Finney, Ross Lee 
Second poate for Violin and 


Divertimento for Piano, Harp, 
Celesta, and Marimba (on Rental) 
Josten, Werner 
Sonatina for Violin and Piano 1.50 
Stevens, Halsey 
Arioso and Etude for Double-Bass 
or cello, and Piano 1.50 
Vocal: 
Bowles, Paul 
Four Spanish Songs (in preparation) 
Scenes d'Anabase, score and 
parts (on Rental) 
Finney, Ross Lee 
MacLeish Songs 2.00 
Green, Ray 
Songs to Children’s Poems 1.50 
Thomson, Virgil 
Five Phrases from the Song of 
Solomon 1.25 


Green, Ray 
Adam lay i-boundyn, 
SATB or TT -50 
Corpus Christi, SATB or TTBB .25 


1. Sparrow .20 2. Bobolink .15 
3. Butterflies .20 


Order from the 
AMERICAN MUSIC EDITION 


250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
OR from your local dealer 














NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1954 


— a NTE ee 
2) NEW PIANO TEACHING BOOKS 


the robert pace 


A FRESH NEW APPROACH INTRODUCING THE CHILD 
BEGINNER TO THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Mommer, Gagons The Robert Pace Piano Series (Book |, Il, Ill) will provide the child beginner 
with the rewarding and musically meaningful experiences that give the 
child the skills necessary for pleasurable, competent piano performance. 
Price $1.00 each 


chord-a-tune 65 nite Hon 


A VALUABLE SUPPLEMENTARY STUDY BOOK 
FOR ANY PIANO COURSE. 


Choral: Teachers and Parents will marvel at the interest and desire for practice 
which is stimulated by the CHORD-A-TUNE introduction of keyboard 
harmony and transposition. This ideal study book also paves the way to 
playing popular music by cleverly teaching experimentation with chords. 
CHORD-A-TUNE uses familiar compositions including songs for various 
holidays, as well as original material of interest to all children. Price $1.00 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
ene 


keep the player alert. The second movement, in 3/8, is marked 
Andante, with a faster middle section. The final movement is 
in Toccata style, swift and restless, with 3/4, 3/4, 6/8, and 3/8 
time signatures. Fine Recital material for the EARLY AD- 
VANCED student. 

BOWLES, Paul U.S.A. born 1911 

Sonatina for Piano Soleo ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 
Three short movements of constant interest and variety, also 
EARLY ADVANCED level. The first movement is marked 
(Allegro ritmico, the second is an Andante cantabile, and the 
third one an Allegro. 

The outer movements have a characteristic American “go” and 
drive, while the slower one contrasts with its singing style. 
GLOVER, David Carr, Jr. contemporary U.S.A. 

Two Virginia Sonatinas SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 

Virginia Sonatina No. 1—a four page Sonatina suitable for 
the UPPER ELEMENTARY student. The three movements: 

(a) 6/8 C major Spiritoso 

(b) 4/4 F major Un poco adagio 

(c) 4/4 € major Rondo. Allegro 
Liberal use of folk-tune material makes this a most attractive 
work, 

Virginia Sonatina No. 2—only five pages in length, for 
EARLY INTERMEDIATE use. The first movement is unex- 
pectedly an Adagio, 4/4 in E minor, with a Negro Spiritual 
atmosphere. A Minuetto in G major, with contrasting Trio in 
D major, follows, and the final movement is a brief Rondo, 4/4 
in E minor. 

These two Sonatinas are excellent teaching and recital material, 
and should be a welcome relief for good teachers everywhere. 
GOLDMAN, Richard Franko U.S.A. born 1910 

Sonatina for Piano (1942) 

MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION 
Genuinely contemporary, but EARLY ADVANCED technic and 
musical background are essential. The first movement, Mod- 
erately fast, uses frequent meter changes: 2/4, 3/4, 3/8, and 
5/8 The second movement is marked Quietly and evenly, the 
meter is 4/8, and hands which stretch ninths and tenths with 
ease are absolute requirements. The final movement is Very 
fast, but clearly articulated and not hurried, again with frequent 


PIANO SERIES 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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meter changes: 5/8, 3/4, 2/4, and 4/4. 
KABALEVSKY, Dmitri Russian born 1904 

Sonatina in C major, Op. 13, No. 1 

LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 

\ fascinating short work, suitable even for artist use, but 
possible for UPPER INTERMEDIATE level. The outer move- 
ments are bright and rhythmic, the middle one in serene sing- 
ing contrast. 
Recording: Rappaport on ETUDE 101 

Sonatina in G major, Op. 13, No. 2 


LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Risoluto; Sostenuto (only one page) ; Moderato; Vivace. 
These two Sonatinas would be splendid recital material for 
two UPPER INTERMEDIATE students in succession. 

LEE, Dai-Keong U.S.A. born Honolulu 1915 


Sonatina in Three Movements MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


The composer is a Chinese-American born in Hawaii. His 
musical approach is entirely contemporary in this Sonatina for 
a really good UPPER INTERMEDIATE student. The first 
movement uses a wide keyboard range, an Allegro moderato in 
3/4. The second, Andante sostenuto, shifts meters, using 6/8, 
2/4, and 3/4. The final movement is a brilliant Scherzo, again 
with many meter shifts, 3/4, 2/4, 5/4, 9/8, and 4/4. It would 


An equally attractive Sonatina, apparently much less known 
and used. No. 2 is perhaps a bit more difficult, and longer, 
with four movements. These are marked: Allegro moderato, 


be quite effective as a separate movement. 


(To be continued in next issue) 


MTNA 1955 NATIONAL BIENNIAL CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Top: Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, 
Supervisor, Fine Arts Education, 
Missouri State Department of 
Education. 


Lower: Leigh Gerdine, Chair- 
man of Music Department, 
Washington University, St. 
Louis. 
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Top: Rubin Sher, Director, Du- 
Pont Manual High School Or- 
chestra, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Lower: Polly Gibbs, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 
Chairman of MTNA _ Junior 
Piano Committee. 


Top: Russell N. Squire, Chair- 
man of the Division of Fine Arts, 
George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Lower: Gordon Sutherland, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Chairman 
of MTNA Musicology Com- 
mittee. 
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Biennial National Convention 
of the 


79th Year 
February 13-16, 1955 


Hotel Jefferson 


James Mursell 
Frederick D. Truesdell 
Robert Shaw 

E. Power Biggs 
Roy Harris 

Felix Salzer 
Barrett Stout 

A. I. McHose 
Ernest Harris 

Lee Blazer 
Kenneth Byler 
Norman Phelps 
Eugene Hilligoss 
Eugene Selhorst 
Charles Garland 
Alfred Bleckschmidt 
Harry King 

Irwin Freundlich 
Mary V. Lee 
Sidney Foster 
Arnold Schultz 
John Wolaver 
Keith Wallingford 
Ardella Schaub 
Frances Clark 
Nellie McCarty 
Howard Murphy 


Speakers 


Marion Flagg 

Mrs. Floyd Fianagan 
Dorothy Bishop 
Mary C. Heim 

Beth Miller Harrod 
Joseph Creanza 
George Anson 
Laurel Anderson 
Sadie Raffertie 
Frank Cookson 
Luther A. Richman 
John T. Moore 

E, W. Doty 

Paul Friess 

Duane H. Haskell 
Roy T. Will 

Ralph Guenther 
Dwight Anderson 
James Mitchell 
Lawrence A. Petran 
Roy Underwood 
Erwin H. Schneider 
Francis Heinlen 
Arthur Fultz 
Donald Michel 
Dorothy Brin Crocker 
Jules Masserman 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Robert Craft 

Myrtle Fish Thompson 
Vladimir Ussachevsky 
Ottokar Cadek 

Albert Gillis 

Frank Crockett 
Marvin Rabin 

Gilbert Waller 
Emanuel Wishnow 
Orien Dalley 
Frederick Neumann 
Russell Gerhart 
Edgar Alden 

Helen Hannen 

Helen Thompson 
Blanche Schwarz Levy 
Mary Sexton 
Charlotte Chambers 
George Perlman 

Fay Templeton Frisch 
Leigh Gerdine 

Cyril Barker 

Sidney Morrow 
Storm Bull 

Eleanor Bacon-Peck 
Hubert Liverman 
Halsey Stevens 


Chairmen in charge of forty-one significant forums 


dealing with sixteen areas of musi¢ and music teaching 


H. Owen Reed, Theory-Composition 
Burrill Phillips, American Music 
Delinda Roggensack, Audio-Visual Aids 
Hyman I. Krongard, Certification 
Raymond Kendall, Music in Colleges 

E. Thayer Gaston, Music in Therapy 
Gordon Sutherland, Musicology Robert M. Taylor, Voice 

LaVahn Maesch, Church Music Goldie R. Taylor, State and Local Presidents 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
State 


November 26-27, Peabody College, Nashville 
Kansas February 7-8, 1955, State Teachers College, Emporia 
Oklahoma March 27-28, 1955, Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa 

Texas June 9-1, 1955, Hotel Driskill, Austin 

Ohio June 21-23, Toledo 


Divisional 


Abe Pepinsky, Psychology 
Polly Gibbs, Junior Piano 
Storm Bull, Senior Piano 
Lawrence Perry, School Music 
T. Smith McCorkle, Strings 
Jeannette Cass, Student Affairs 


Tennessee 


East Central 
West Central 
Southwestern 


February 11-14, 1956, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 
February 18-20, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa 
February 25-28, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
































Biennial National Convention 
of _the 


79th Year 
February 13-16, 1955 


Hotel Jefferson St. Louis, Missouri 


Feature Attractions 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir Golschmann, Conductor; 
Isaac Stern, Violinist, and Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist 


Kirkwood Symphony Orchestra 
Lincoln University Choir 

Bach Festival Chorus of St. Louis 
University of Kansas Choral Ensemble 
Collinsville Band 

The Biensiek Family 

University of Missouri String Quartet 


Louisville, Kentucky, DuPont Manua! High School Orchestra, Rubin Sher, 
Conductor 


Washington University Concert Singers 
Washington University Instrumental Ensemble 


University of Southern California Woodwind Quintet 


Performers: 

Vladimir Golschmann, Isaac Stern, Gregor Piatigorsky, William Heyne, Ronald 
Arnatt, Robert Shaw, Clayton Krehbiel, E. Power Biggs, Johanna Harris, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, Edward Kilenyi, Rubin Sher, Alex Valenti, Lucile Snyder, Egydio de 
Castro e Silva, Joseph Knitzer, Mary Bresler, Orazio Frugoni, Ilza Niemack, Albert 
Gillis, Bela Urban, Virginia Urban, Verna Harder. 


Events: 

Sightseeing tours of St. Louis; Fraternity, Sorority, and Club Luncheons; American 
Operas: The Boor by Myron Fink, and The Prankster by Robert Wykes; Recitals; 
Concerts; Musical Interludes; Lecture-Recitals; Business Meetings; Social Events; 
plus forty-one significant forums dealing with sixteen areas of music and music 
teaching. 

The American String Teachers Association will hold its 1955 national convention 
conjunctly with the MTNA convention, thus enabling members of both or either 
organization to attend all meetings of both Associations. 

















